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THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


Go forth to the battle of life, my boy, 
Go while it is called, to-day, 
For the years go out and the years come in 
Regardless of those who may lose or win, 
Of those who may work or play. 


And the troops march steadily on, my boy, 
To the army gone before; 
You may hear the sound of their falling feet 
Going down to the river, where two worlds meet; 
They go to return no more. . 


There is a place for youin the ranks, my boy, 
And duty, too, assigned ; 

Step into the front with a cheerful face, 

Be quick, or another may take your place, 
And you may be left behind. 


There is a work to be done by the way, my boy, 
That you never can tread again; 

Work for the loftiest, lowliest men,— 

Work for the plow, plane, spindle, and pen,— 
Work for the hands and the brain. 


The serpent will follow your steps, my boy, 
To lay for your feet a snare; 

And pleasure sits in her fairy bowers, 

With garlands of poppies and lotus-flowers 
Enwreathing her golden hair. 


Temptations will wait by the way, my boy, 
Temptations without and within; 

And spirits of evil, with robes as fair 

As those which the —— in heaven might wear, 
Will lure you to deadly sin. 


Then put on the armor of God, my boy, 
In the beautiful days of youth; 
Put on the helmet and breast-plate and shield 
And the sword that the feeblest arm may wield 
In the cause of right and truth. 


And go to the battle of life, my boy, 
With the peace of the Gospel shod, 
And before high heaven do the best you can} 
For the great reward and the good of. man, 
For the kingdom and crown of God. 


—Bradford (Penn.) Republican. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Woman’s Criticism. — Then came Col. Parker, 
of Boston, better known in connection with the Quincy 
schools. He lectured Tuesday evening and disap- 
pointed everybody, or at least made us feel that the 
West has no need of going to the East for improved 
methods in teaching. His much-bepraised methods 
are such as have been in operation here for a score of 
vears. I could show Mr. Adams country schools in 
Knox county, where the very things he lauds to the 
skies as Quincy inventions, have been successfully 
pragtised for years. It is but fair to Col Parker to say, 


however, that this excessive laudation of his methods 
has been done not by himself, but by Mr. Adams. It 
18 also fair to presume that Col. Parker is a better 
worker than. talker. — Mary Allen West, in Galesburg 
(1l.) Register. 


How Harp 18 A Txacuer’s Work. — Miss Fran- 
“is Willard, the brilliant temperance lecturer, thus com- 
pares her work and that of a teacher: “ Hard as our 


mony would be that they are stronger, healthier, and 
in better spirits than ever in their lives before. The 


| breezy life, the tonic of change, the inspiration of 


variety, have much to do with producing this result. 
Moreover, if one.is in earnest, and has something to 


say, the average audience need have no terrors for a 
woman who can instruct and hold the interest of a 
high-school class. Indeed, the former requires more 
stress of nerve, for your class instinctively matches its 
united intellectual vigor against its teacher, and is full 
of questionings; while an audience is in receptive 
rather than combative mood, is also to the last degree 
good-natured and cannot answer back!” 


THe OLp aND THE New Sours. — Whatever may 
have been the views of the leaders of public opinion in 
the South during the last two decades of the past and 
the first half of the present century, the practical devel- 
opment of the southern idea has been just the opposite 
of that at the North. At the South almost no provis- 
ion was made for the masses who could not otherwise 
secure even an elementary education, while nearly all 
the Southern States established State universities, which 
in most cases could be attended only by those who 
were able to avail themselves of advantages already 


rovided elsewhere. The Western idea is to furnish 

oth the lower and the higher education by direct legis- 
lation. At the North the system itself seemed to em- 
body the idea that education is a necessity and blessing 
to all; at the South, that it is a blessing and necessity 
only to the few who are to be leaders in society and the 
State.—Prest. Dreher, Roanoke College, Va. - 


Supervision.— There is no time to examine the 
charges made against our schools by Gail Hamilton 
and Richard Grant White. ‘They belong to a class of, 
persons who, if the day of judgment should break upon 
the world, would undoubtedly exclaim: “This is the 
result of our deplorable public-school system.” But 
honest criticism is good for us, and we ought to submit 
our work to any reasonable test. Mr. G. A. Walton, 
at the request of a committee, examined the schools of 
Norfolk county, Mass., in the common English branches. 
They were found deficient in certain essential points, 
but an examination does not test the real worth of a 
school, nor do they show the causes of these failures. 
Mr. Walton, however, sums up the causes as “ poor 
organization, insufficient appliances for teaching, and 
the teaching itself ;” but he adds, “these result from 
inadequate support and inefficient supervision.” The 
fault was not in the system, but in the administration 
of that system. These examinations, however, and the 
success attained at Irving have helped to settle this 
question of supervision. There is, however, this diffi- 
culty: A profession which hopes to attract to its ranks 
the talent of our young people must have some induce- 
ments. The superintendency does not offer perma- 
nency of occupation or of residence ; nor does it open 
avenues to wealth and preferment; nor is experience 
valued in it, as in the lawyer or the physician. Many 
young men have left our ranks for some other profes- 
sion, because they could see in it no promising future. 
The remedy is in educating the public up to the plane 
of our needs, through our institutions of learning. The 


subject of didactics or pedagogics should have as much 
attention as history or political economy. On this sub- 


ject of supervision there are two practical points, In 


portance, or are not willing to pay the price of, thor- 
ough supervision.—Prof. Sabin, of Lowa. 

SHALL we ConDEMN THE ScHOOLs ?—It is too soon 
to sum up the case, and pronounce sentence against the 
school system. An organization so vast, with aims so 
high, and with difficulties so great, needs time for the 
display of its capacities and the accomplishment of its 
work. The problem of public morality is too complex 
to admit of easy solution. ‘Too many forces are at work 
to allow us to attribute any state of public morals to 
any one cause, even though it be as influential as the 
common school, We can not expect the public school 
to rise much higher than the average standard of pub- 
lic morality. Whatever tends to lower this average 
standard will lower that of the schools. We believe 
that the general tendency of public criticism on our 
school system, and the effort for its complete seculariza- 
tion, has been to weaken its moral influence. Consci- 
entious teachers have become timid lest they should un- 
justly offend the religious scruples of their patrons, 


while indifferentism has sheltered itself behind the 
plea that the function of the public school is intellec- 
tual training, not moral. Patriotism, philanthropy, 
philosophy, and sound statesmanship all justify us in 
Seneidion that the public school teacher shall be an 
upright man, and shall train both the intellect and the 
conscience of his pupils. — The Standard, Chicago. 


HOW SHALL WH MARK THEM? 


BY MRS. 8S, M. WYMAN, 


A recent article in THe JouRNAL, with regard toa 
scholar’s being dismissed immediately after roll-call, 
and yet have credit for a half-day’s attendance, suggests 
certain problems, which we present for solution. In 
our own experience, it has been a question difficult to 
decide, whether, under any circumstances, a register 
should indicate a scholar as never having been absent, 
when, either once or more, he has been in school only 
half, or less than half, a full session. 

To illustrate: A delicate child, ambitious, never ab- 
sent, seldom failing in her class, at ten o’clock, ona 
warm, spring day, is attacked with “ dizzy headache.” 
Most teachers understand the significance of the words, 
and know how greatly the pain is increased by the 
work and atmosphere of the school-room. The child, 
pale and languid, sits with her hands pressed upon her 
temples, evidently confused and suffering. The teacher 
tenderly suggests that she go home and rest. 

“Then I shall be absent from my History ; I know it 
all, and don’t want to miss the lesson,” says the child. 
“ But, my dear, I’ll attend to your History to-morrow, 
when your head is better,” replies the teacher, with in- 
dwelling love and kindness of heart. 

“ But then I shall be marked absent on the register 
I’d rather stay.” 

The child has not. been absent for nearly a year. 
What shall the teacher do? Must her eyes be com- 
pelled to rest upon that pale face for two long hours ? 
Or shall she send her away, “Like Niobe, all tears,” 
at the destruction of her ambitious hopes, “ not to be 
absent for a whole year” ? Sometimes, there may be a 
place of rest in the building, a lounge or something of 


the kind, where the teacher can lead the child, and then 
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soothe and quiet her, and then withold the dreaded 
“absent-mark.” But generally there is no such refuge. 

Allow another case,—and here let us say that those 
availing themselves of the “answerings to my name” 
privilege, are not usually indifferent pupils, but es- 
pecially studious and scholarly ones. The heedless and 
vicious care little what the register says about them. 
Mary comes to school Friday morning, in deep distress. 
Her little sister, Grace, died the evening before, and at 
thought of the sweet child, 

**In its shroud of snow,”’ 
Mary’s sorrow bursts forth anew, while her schoolmates 
cling to her or stand around in sympathy and tears. 

“Can’t she go home and not be marked absent, if 
she’ll make up all her lessons, Monday ?” says one. 

“ Mary has never been absent since she first came to 
school,” adds another. 

Shall the teacher’s lips utter the hard words, “ It 
wouldn’t be right to mark you present when you are 
only here during the roll-call? It would be unjust to 
others.” How can that little bursting heart see any 
justice in such a reply ! 

It may be urged that such ambition is an unworthy 
one, and should not be encouraged in children. As 
well might you expect the cowslip, rooted on the bor- 
ders of yonder stream, to withhold its golden petals 
when exposed to the genial warmth of spring, as that a 
bright, active child will be indifferent to her standing 
on the public entries of the school. Besides, the dull, 
plodding, don’t-care scholar is universally pronounced 
wanting when weighed in the balance with the lively, 
enthusiastic, ambitious one. 

A scholar can never be away from class-recitation, if 
rightly conducted, without loss to himself. The prob- 
ing and the pruning-knife of the teacher, joined to his 
classmates’ idea of the main thoughts of the lesson, and 
the stimulating effect of mind upon mind, afford an 
impulse to thought and investigation less easily ob- 
tained in any other way. Besides this loss, there are 
often explanations to be given which serve as rounds 
in the ladder to higher attainments. Several of these 
gone, the pupil becomes aimless and discouraged, and 
seldom gets further up the ladder. To give a student 
credit for being in school all day, because he has simply 
uttered the word “Present,” and then disappeared, the 
loss indicated above, being in no way repaired, seems to 
us untruthful, and especially an injustice to the student 
himself. When absence is unavoidable, the only alter- 
native is for the teacher to examine the pupil on his re- 
turn to school, and see, at least, that no round in the 
ladder is missing. 

But, in the cases given above,—and they are not iso- 
lated ones, — those of similar character are of almost 
daily occurrence in a large school,—the inquiry is still, 
What is the proper and just course to pursue? Our 
own opinion is, that the conscientious and sympathetic 
teacher, devoted to her work, and realizing her respon- 
sibility to her pupils, the community, and to God, will, 
in every individual instance, solve the problem and get 
the right answer. 


A TALK WITH PUPILS. 


BESSEMER STEEL. 


“ Here is a conundrum for you, boys,” said Herbert. 
“ What is the most valuable thing in the world ?” 

“ Ho,” said Oscar, “that’s easy enough; everyone 
knows that gold is.” 

“No,” said Herbert, shaking his head; “it is not 
gold. Try again.” 

“Is it iron ?” asked John. 

“Yes,” replied Herbert. “I suppose that iron, if 
we include all the various kinds, such as wrought-iron, 
cast-iron, and steel, is of more value than any other one 
thing in the world.” 

This conversation took place on the platform of a 
railway car just leaving the city of Pittsburgh. The 


speakers were Mr. Herbert Wallaston, his cousin John, 
who was about twelve years older, and a friend of John’s 
called Oscar. Mr. Wallaston had just graduated at a 
scientific school, and now he took great pleasure in 
showing and teaching John all he could about the curi- 
ous facts of science, in their various walks and excur- 
sions. At present they had just left Pittsburgh on an 
expedition to the little town of Bessemer to see the 
great steel-works. 

“Now,” said Herbert “while we are riding along, 
you shall be the audience and I shall be the Professor, 
and I will give you a lecture on iron.” 

“ That’s good,” said Oscar; “I should like it ever so 
much.” 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” began Herbert,— 

“ But there are no ladies,” said Oscar. 

“Hush!” replied Herbert, “you must not inter- 
rupt the lecturer; besides, that is the way they always 
begin.” 

“Tron is a metal; it is one of the strongest metals 
that there is. A bar so big round,”—here Herbert 
held up his fingers in the form of a circle about an 
inch and a half in diameter,—“ will hold 50,000 pounds. 
You can form some idea of this enormous weight if you 
imagine twenty-five coal-carts tied together and hung 
on to a bar of this size.” 

“My!” said Oscar, in a low tone, “ what a string of 
carts! I should think the horses would kick.” 

“Tf,” continued Herbert, “you put the iron into a 
furnace with some coal and heat it very hot, it will 
melt, and then by pouring it into a mould it may be 
cast into any shape you please.” 

“Just as we cast some lead bullets the other day ?” 
asked John. 

*« Yes,” answered Herbert; “just like that. When 
the iron is melted in the furnace,” he continued, “ it 
absorbs part of the coal.” 

“ How does it do that ? ” asked Oscar. 

“No one knows exactly how,” said Herbert; “but 
this coal has a peculiar effect, and makes the iron 
brittle.” 

“Yes,” said John, “I tried to use the stove-cover 
the other day for a hammer and broke it.” 

“Ah,” replied Herbert, “if breaking a stove-cover 
will teach you that cast-iron is brittle it will be a very 
cheap way of learning an important fact. Steel is 
made from iron by taking a part of this coal, or carbon, 


fas it is scientifically called, out of the iron.” 


“ But,” said Oscar, “ you said that the carbon made 
the iron brittle, and steel is very strong.” 

“True,” replied Herbert, “a good deal of carbon 
does make the iron brittle; but if we take some of it 
out, and leave only a very little, it makes a compound 
which is very strong, and this we call steel.” 

“T understand that,” said Oscar. 

“No,” answered Herbert, “no one understands it; 
they only know that this is a fact. About twelve or 
fifteen years ago an English gentleman named Mr. Bes- 
semer discovered that by melting the iron, and then 
blowing air into it, the air would burn the carbon out ; 
and by carefully watching the process they could find 
out just when to stop the air in order to leave the right 
amount of carbon for the steel.” 

“ And is this kind of steel, made by blowing air into 
melted iron, what they call ‘ Bessemer steel’ ?” asked 
John. 

“Yes,” said Herbert, “and a great improvement it 
is. In this way they can make several tons of steel in 
a few minutes by blowing air into the iron just as it 
comes from the blast-furnaee, where it is made from 
the ore; while by the old ways it would take a good 
many days.” 

“I should think they would use steel for almost 
everything, now,” said John. 

“It is being used a great deal,” continued Herbert. 
“ Almost all the rails for the railroads are now made 
from steel. In France there have been a number of 
large ships made entirely from it. At St. Louis one of 


the largest bridges in America is built of various kinds 
of steel; and it is being used in the great East 
River Bridge now being constructed between New 
York and Brooklyn. It is very probable that before 
long, steel will take the place of iron to a large extent. 
But here we are at the station, and so I must end my 
lecture.” 

“ Will you explain to us, sometime, how they make 
the iron out of the ore?” asked Oscar. 

“Perhaps so,” replied Herbert. “I like to explain 
things to you, because you always pay such good atten- 
tion.” —Christian Union. 


PARENTAL CO-OPERATION 
TEACHERS. 


Extract from the address of PROF. Z. RICHARDS, delivered at Miflinburg, 
Pa., in the Union Co. Teachers’ Institute, Dec. 22, 1880. 

It is a matter of no small importance that the people 
should understand that the efficiency and success of 
our schools do not depend entirely upon the teachers, 
who are simply their agents, in loco parentis, for doing 
the divinely-appointed work of the parent. To secure 
the greatest efficiency in the work of instruction, hardly 
less important is the work of the parent than that of 
the teacher. This may not be generally admitted ; but 
most surely there are such mutual responsibilities as 
require the constant and cheerful codperation of parents 
and teachers. But whether there is codperation or not, 
parental influence is always producing good or bad re- 
sults in the school. Every thoughtful, observing 
teacher knows and feels the effects of parental in- 
fluences; sometimes to his sorrow. 

Again, the teacher has an excellent opportunity 
to learn the family secrets of his patrons; some of 
which these patrons would be glad to conceal from 
public view. Bad family government is sure to make 
itself known and felt in the school-room. If children 
are insubordinate in school, the teacher may safely con- 
clude that they have learned insubordination at home. 
Youthful insubordination seems to me, to be at present 
one of the most baneful and growing evils; and teach- 
ers are obliged to meet and grapple with it in the disci- 
plinary work of their schools; with the constant feel- 
ing that the homes of such unruly children are scenes 
of insubordination and anarchy. Another family secret, 
often revealed in the school-room, is that of dishonesty, 
one of the public sins of our country. Then, again, 
there are deception, lying, and all kinds of prevarication, 
—common sins of our day, which the teacher finds in 
school; and which he can very easily trace to the fam- 
ily firesides of his pupils. But home influences are not 
always freighted with evil manifestations; for there are 
some children who breath a pure moral atmosphere at 
home, and exhibit the opposite traits of character to 
those above named, and make the teacher feel that they 
belong to families where everything is lovely and of 
good report, where truth and purity are the household 


gods. 
One of the chief causes of failure, in parental codép- 


eration with teachers, is to be found in the lament- 
able ignorance which so commonly prevails among 
parents. Not so much in regard to the subjects of 
school study, as in regard to their own personal rela- 
tions to the school and to the teachers, A part of this 
ignorance may be attributed to unfavorable, and, it 
may be, unfortunate circumstances in the parents’ 
early life; but in our country parents have many 
opportunities to overcome this ignorance. In the 
first place they can, and they have a right to, make 
themselves familiarly acquainted with their teachers, 4 
duty which should never be neglected; and in thes¢e-__ 
ond place, they should regularly visit the schools of 
their children, to become familiar with the kind and 
amount of work of their teachers, and the trials and 
difficulties, which are so common, and oppressive in 
the teacher’s work; for no teacher, however successful, 
is without them. 

There is another valuable means of information in 
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regard to school-work, which comes within the reach 
of most parents as well as of teachers; viz., educational 
periodicals. It is to be regretted that more teachers 
do not avail themselves of this means; and that a ma- 
jority of even well-to-do parents feel very little, if any, 
interest, in those of the present day. As to a great extent 
the parents’ interests are bound up in the interests of 
their children, and as the schools are affecting the 
interests of the children more than any one instrumen- 
tality outside of home, it seems to be almost a neces- 
sity that parents should have access to that kind of 
reading which will give them the best information 
upon the training of children. Many of our educa- 
tional periodicals are as ably and interestingly con- 
ducted as any of the thousand other magazines of our 
country; and they especially send abroad just the in- 
formation, about schools and school-work, which is 
needed by parents and citizens. 

The secular, and even the religious papers and jour 
nals of our country do not furnish the information 
needed by parents; though they often boast of their 
great influence in educating the masses of the people. 
As a general thing they are almost silent upon the im- 
portant questions which bear directly upon the school- 
training of our children. But they can fill their col- 
unns, almost daily, with details of murders, hangings 
of murderers, base-ball games, horse-racing, rowing- 
matches, family scandals, theaters and operas, and 
many other senseless and demoralizing employments of 
men and women; but nothing, or very little, in regard 
to the school-training of our children, except criticisms, 
complaints, and a few dry statistics occasionally. 

Inasmuch as there are excellent journals, edited 
by fine scholars, who furnish just the educational mat- 
ter needed by parents, as well as by teachers; und 
which, if read, would tend directly to secure effective 
codperation, and efficiency in the teacher’s work, I feel 
it my duty to urge upon parents the importance of read- 
ing and supporting these journals. 

If parents cannot find time to learn about schools by 
visiting them, they surely can read those journals 
which furnish them the very information they need, 
which is more useful and valuable than they can 
find anywhere else. Surely teachers and parents 
should read their own State journals ; and they should 
extend their knowledge by reading the best educational 
journals of our country. 


How ro Srupy History.—Henry G. Kittredge, of 
Reading, Mass., recently gave a valuable lecture on the 
Study of History, in which he aptly illustrates how he 
would avoid dullness in its teaching : 

“There should be nothing in history that is dull; 
everything should have something to impart to it a liy- 
ing interest. How to vitalize dullness depends largely 
upon the manner in which the subject is presented, the 
phraseology, the judicious interweaving of incidental 
matters, and numerous other methods which experience 
and the study of human nature alone can give to the 
teacher upon whom this must depend, as no text-book 
can be expected to suit the condition of every school. 
We read that in 1718 a colony of Scotch Presbyterians 
emigrated to this country and settled in the Southern 
part of New Hampshire, an event that but few would 
remember beyond their school days, even if fortunate 
enough to bear in mind till examination day; but 
when it is coupled with the incident that they intro- 
duced into New England the cultivation of the potato, 
and that the people at first cooked the’balls which grew 
on the vines, instead of the tubers, and wondered how 
such vegetables could possibly be considered an escu- 
lent, it becomes an affair that daily concerns us, and is 


ee fixed in the memory of every boy and 
girl. 


Epvucation does not consist in mastering languages 
but is found in that moral training which extends 
yond the school-room to the playground and the street, 
and which teaches that a meaner thing can be done 
to fail in recitation.—President Chadbourne. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 
BY AMANDA J, YOUNG. 


Discipline, when taken in a broad sense, includes all 
the appliances of school-life. In a contracted sense, it 
refers to the correction of errors and faults. If the 
order is bad in a school, the fault is the teacher’s. She 
fails, first, to command respect ; second, to note and 
promptly correct the little faults of her pupils ; third, 
to demand the strictest obedience in the smallest thing. 
For example, if a boy is seen wearing out the hinges of 
his jaws on a piece of rubber or chewing-gum, and you 
request him to put it into the stove, and instead he 
thrusts it into the coal-bucket or out of a neighboring 
window, send him for it, have him throw it into the stove 
and nowhere else, and you thus teach him that nothing 
short of exact obedience will answer. The teacher 
must have an ideal school before she can hope to reach 
the real. Every effort must be like that of the painter 
or artist, to let every stroke of the brush make the fan- 
cied picture a real one. 

Teach your pupils to do everything in a uniform and 
precise way, and the habit becomes a part of their na- 
ture, gives them a systematic way of doing things, and 
makes duty pleasant and easy. But this requires on 
the part of the teacher sufficient determination, energy, 
and vigilance to hold herself and her pupils to a uniform 
standard. The nerve must first be in the teacher, or 
the order will never be in the school ; the teacher lack- 
ing it is declared a failure, and justly so. 

To attain good discipline it is not necessary to abuse 
the many for the faults of the few; neither is it neces- 
sary to take scolding-spells three to five times a day; 
nor to deliver a lecture an hour in length, thereby wast- 
ing the time of the pupils, besides cheating her em- 
ployers. 

Some teachers, like some housekeepers, allow things 
to take their own course, and then have a general 
straightening-day. But the keen eye of the ever- 
watchful pupil, like that of the mariner, sees the gale 
at a distance, and hurries to make ready the ship. He 
also knows that when the storm ceases, an undisturbed 
calm will follow, and he can again unfurl his sails. A 
lady principal of Oberlin was wont to say to us, “ Girls, 
never leave your room unclean from time to time, look- 
ing forward to a general cleaning-day ; but let every 
day be a general cleaning-day.” So it must be in the 
school. 

Some teachers feign not to see many things that 
occur in school, either from indifference, or to shield 
some favored pupil. Again, many teachers persist in 
saying every half-hour through the day, “Order, here! 
less noise!” They are surprised that they have more 
noise and less order, and are often obliged to give up 
the attempt in disgust. A day spent in some mad- 
house, where lunacy was in its worst state, would be 
little worse than a day in such a school. If disorder 
reigns, stop everything until quiet is restored. 

Silence is the basis of thought. It is the soil in 
which it grows. Its purpose is therefore twofold: to 
give moral strength, and thought-power. It need not 
be death-like ; it need not be the ghostly stillness of a 
churchyard; but it must be respectful and uniform. 
At intervals there may be the rustle of turning leaves, 
or an audible hum of voice; but it must be the hum of 
busy industry, instead of idleness and mischief. 

Punctuality is a great leverage in securing good dis- 
cipline in schools. Let the teacher set the example. 
Let her be prompt in everything. Let everything be 
done in season, and at a stated time. Punctuality is 
one of the most valuable lessons the pupil can learn. 
It was Lord Nelson who said that most of his success 
in life was due to having been always a quarter-of-an- 
hour before his time. “ Every moment lost,” said Na- 
poleon, “ gives opportunity for misfortune.” 


Above all, let the teacher govern herself. As is the 


teacher, so will be the school. As the stream can rise 


no higher than the source, so the school can rise no 
higher than the teacher. If the teacher would have a 
perfect school, she must be a perfect model. The school 
is but a mirror, in which is reflected what there is of 
energy, tact, and determination in the teacher. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS. 
(Given orally to a class with maps, and to be written by them.) 
BY MRS. LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 


V.—OUTLINE OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY (Con.) 


In the reign of a monarch called Amenemba, there 
was much done to regulate the overflow of the Nile and 
provide for the proper irrigation of the land. Lake 
Meeris, which had been begun by the ancients, was 
made into a reservoir; a pyramid was built at its 
corner, and two on the borders of the lake, which prob- 
ably had collossal statues of kings at their summits. A 
very remarkable labyrinth of six hundred chambers 
was an island in the centre of the lake. It was used for 
the reception of princes and other dignitaries, and the 
pyramid in the corner was a tomb. Herodotus, about 
two thousand years later, described Lake Morris, its 
pyramids, and the labyrinth, which seemed to him a great 
wonder, and were then to be seen. He speaks of the 
mummied kings, and sacred crocodiles which wore ear- 
rings. Some people think the lake was made to pro- 
tect the pyramids and labyrinth. 

For some time after this all is still unrevealed. 
After a long time the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, in- 
vaded and conquered Egypt. After several centuries 
of power they were expelled; then the Negroes came 
into power in the land, and their features are seen in 
the paintings. Here is a picture, from this period, of 
the king’s chariot drawn by horses; before this only 
asses were seen, used to carry burdens, and the carriage 
was a kind of litter between two asses. After this the 
horse was used for chariots, riding, and ploughing. 
The Egyptian kings now began to conquer the nations 
at the south, for the sake of the gold, ivory, slaves, and 
cattle to be obtained. The name of the general in 
these campaigns was Aahmes. Long papyrus-rolls tell 
of his victories, in the strong, figurative language of 
the old nations of the East. In the reign of a queen of 
this dynasty a fleet was sent to Arabia, to collect the 
productions of that country. Galleys of thirty oars, 
and sails traversed the Red Sea, and what do you sup- 
pose they brought home ? 

Maggie.—Gum-arabic, gold, precious stones. 

Carrie. — Otto of roses, myrrh, and odors sweet; 
trees of scented wood. 

Teacher.—Y es, all these, and ivory, ebony, emeralds, 
baboons, panther-skins, horns, and slaves. See this 
picture of three men bringing the burdens. One car- 
ries a panther-skin in his hand and has a monkey cling- 
ing to his head, with some fruit piled in a plate he car- 
ries. Another has a bundle of different woods ; another 
has something which I take to be rings of gold and 
silver hanging in long chains from his hand. All these 
are represented with an old, fat queen walking after her 
husband. At the return of the expedition the queen 
chose some of the best scents and prepared a wash or 
ointment for the skin, which made the face like “ gold 
and ivory and as bright as the stars.” She had the 
perfumed incense-trees planted in Egypt. This queen 
dedicated two great obelisks, at Karnak, to her father, 
and inscribed them with hieroglyphics. Each was 
made “of a single stone of red granite without point or 
rivet ”; and this is the way they were all made, — cut 
out in the quarries and inscribed there, then brought, 
by gigantic labors, to the place where they were to be 
set up; and, — by what means we cannot now tell, — 
lifted into their places, so carefully as not to tarnish the 
tops, ornamented with pure gold from all nations. It 
is said that a certain king had the son of the architect 
bound to the top of one, to insure its being managed 
with the utmost care. This queen’s name was Hasheps, 
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and she wore male attire; 
closed her reign, but she was succeeded by her brother, 
Thothmes III., whose reign was the climax of the great- 
ness of Egypt, and very glorious. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS.—(IV.) 


J. OSBUN. 


Exercise No. 

Have upon your table the following objects: A crys- 
tal of blue vitriol, the size of a grain of corn, lying on 
a board; a hammer; a teacup filled with water; a bot- 
tle containing three or four tablespoonfuls of strong am- 


BY I. 


monia ; a pin, a sheet of white paper, a grain of coffee, 
a teaspoon, a lamp; a little heap of fine copper-filings, 
half the size of a grain of corn, filed from a little strip 
of copper; an equal amount of flowers of sulphur, 
two ignition tubes', a spirit-lamp’, a nail made very 


bright by filing. 


EXPERIMENT. 
Pulverize a crystal of 
the vitriol, and attempt 
to pick up one of the 

ticles with the 
nger. 
Dissolve the 
a tablespoonfal of wa- 
ter, pour one balf of 
the solution into a tea- 
cup half fall of water, 
and add a tablespoon- 
ful of ammonia. 


Pour the remaining 
half-tablespoonfa!l of 


wader in 


solution into a white 


wazh-bowl full of clear 
water. Adda table- 
spoonfal of ammonia. 


pin pick up a 
tle of the liquid and 
hold it between the eye 
and a sheet of white 
paper. 
Com the size of 
the drop with the quan- 
tity of water in the 
bowl and the quantity 
of vitriol in the bowl. 


Upon a stove, or on a 
spoon held over a lamp, 
burn a grain of coffee. 


Consider how much air 
must be inhaled in or- 
der to perceive the 
smell of coffee. 


Calculate the number 
of cubic inches of air in 
the room, and rd 
the amount of coffee 
used in the experiment. 


Matter may be divided into exceedingly small parts ; itis therefore 


OBSERVATION. 


It is very difficult to do. 


The solution in the cup 
is made very blue. 


The water inthe wash- 
bowl is made pale blue 
throughout. 


The tiny drop is colored 
blue. 


The isa very small 
the liquid 
colored, and the quan- 
tity of vitriol half the 
size of a grain of corn. 


The perfume of the 
coffee fills the room. 


Less than a cubic inch. 


Many thousand cubic 
inches of air, and only 


a single grain of coffee. 


GENERAL INFERENCE. 


said to possess the property of divisibiléity. 


Gently heat a mixture 
of copper-filings and 
flowers of sulphur ina 
barrow glass tube, 
closed at one end. 


Heat very hot half of 
this new substance in 
an ignition tube. 


Dissolve in a tea-cup 
the residue of the new 
substance that is left 

at the bottom of the 
tube, after heating 
very hot with afew 
drops of nitric acid ; 
dilate the solution with 
a tablespoonfal of wa- 
ter, and into this thrust 
a nail for an instant. 


Pick up on the point of 
apin the smallest par- 
ticle possible of sul- 

hide of copper ; imag- 

ne it cut into halves, 
quarters, eighths, six- 
teenths, 80 on in- 
definitely. 


Definitions. — The smallest 
thought of without thinking 


A dark-grey, brittle 
substance, which is 
neither copper nor sul- 
phur. 


Yellow sulphur collects 
upon the sides of the 
tube where it is cold. 


The nail is coated with 
copper. 


We should reach a 
point where, if the pro- 
ceas of division is con- 
tinued, it will consist 
in soaking a of 
sulphar from a portion 
of copper. 


per, is called a molecule. 


ment. 


exist alone or uncombined. 


An atom is the smallest conceivable portion of matter. 


1 Au ignition-tube is a narrow glass tube one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter, two and a half inches long, closed at one 
end. Pieces of glass-tubing one foot long may be bought of 
such a piece into two pieces six inches 
g manner: Scratch on one side of the tube 
ge of a three-cornered file, moistened 


tongue. Grasp it firmly in the hand, and 
with the tips of the ‘eemte touching direetly opposite ‘the 


an apothecary; cut 
long, in the followin 
at its middle with the ed 


with the tip of the 


scratch, break it as 


in two. Each of 


rtion of sulphide of 
it as being separated tute Stigtur and cop- 


The little parts that combine to form molecules are called atoms. 
Notes.—Atoms of the various kinds of matter havea power to combi 
with each other. ‘This power is called Chemical Affinity. A combination 
of atoms of one kind is called an elementary substance, or simply an ele- 

combination kinds is called a compound 
substance, or a compound. virtue its ch 
not exist in aires or cncombined It want 
ms of its own kind of matter, or with one or more ato 
kind. A molecule, therefore, is the smallest portion ot nate tt on 


It must unite with one or more 


INFERENCE. 


Blue vitriol may be 
divided into very small 
parts. 


Ammonia turns a solu- 
tion of blue vitriol 
deep blue. 


There must be a mix- 
ture of blue vitriol and 
ammonia in all parts of 
the wash-bowl. 


In this tiny drop there 
is vitriol and ammonia. 


The vitriol has been 
divided into exceed- 
ingly small parts. 


There must be coffee 
icles in all parts of 
room. 


In cubic inch of 
air in the room are cof- 
fee particles. 


A grain of coffee may 
be divided into exceed- 
ingly small parts. 


A new substance has 
been formed. 


The new substance is a 
compound of sulphur 

and r; it is sul- 
phide of copper. 


There is a limit to the 
division of compound 
bodies. 


that can be 


it is not recorded how she | tubes by heating at the middle until red-hot, in the flame of a 


kerosene or spirit-lamp, when it may be readily pulled apart. 

2 A spirit-lamp may be made in the following manner: Into 
the mouth of a small, short, wide-mouth bottle fit a short 
cork. Into a large hole in the cork thrust the sliding-ring of 
an old umbrella or an open thimble. Through the metal ring 
or thimble pass a bulky wick of candle-wicking or old cotton- 
cloth, rolled into a narrow cylinder. Half-a-gill of alcohol will 
be sufficient. 


THAT LOUISIANA BOUNDARY. 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D. 

What shall be said of the lawyer who comes into court and 
attempts to set aside the record by the introduction of parole 
evidence ? That is precisely what Mr. Salisbury has done in 
his argument on the boundary of the Louisiana Purchase. 
He has given us the view of the minister Marbois; he has 
given us a statement made by President Jefferson; he has 
given us an opinion expressed by Secretary Adams; he has 
given us the oft-quoted views of Librarian Greenhow; but he 
has not quoted a single word from a single document actually 
bearing upon the purchase of Louisiana, or determining its 
boundaries! Is that the way to ascertain the limits of a 
territory? When a title to real estate is at issue, do men call 
in the neighbors ? or do they appeal to the survey, to the rec- 
ord, to the indisputable legal documents, in order to deter- 
mine whose claim is just? If the citation of opinions is to 
determine the western limit of the Province of Louisiana, 
then indeed will the question never be decided. For fifteen 
years this question was ably debated. Mr. Salisbury must be 
aware that at the treaty of Ghent the American ambassadors 
strongly urged that the true limit of Louisiana on the west 
was the Pacific; and he must also be aware that in the debates 
preceding the treaty of 1819 the same view was so strenuously 
advocated that the opposition was obliged to yield to the 
American construction fixing the boundaries, not at Rocky 
Mountains, but along the forty-second parallel to the Pacific. 
It is not a question of men’s opinions, but of the indisputa- 
ble documents by which Louisiana was transferred to the 
United States, and afterwards bounded. Mr. Salisbury beats 
the air to find out what might, could, would, or should have 
been the boundary of Louisiana, but strangely forgets to de- 
bate the question, What was the boundary of Louisiana? It 
is simply a question of fact. The matter at issue is the title 
to certain real estate, and the following are the only docu- 
ments before the court. In order that there may be no mis- 
take, I will quote themin their order: 


I. TREATY oF SAN ILpEFoNsSO (THE SECRET CESsION), 
Art IIL, 1800. 

** His Catholic Majesty promises and engages on his part, to 
cede to the French Republic, six months after the full and en- 
tire execution of the corfditions and stipulations herein rela- 
tive to his Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony or 
Province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now has 
in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France possessed 
it, and such as it should be after the treaties subsequently en- 
tered into between Spain and other States.’’ [See ‘* Treaties 
and Conventions of the United States,’’ p. 276. 


Il. Treaty or Cession, Art I., 1808. 


** Whereas, By the article the third of the Treaty concluded 
at San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800, between the First Consul of 
the French Republic and His Catholic Majesty, it was agreed 
as follows: His Catholic yom! romises and engages on his 
part to cede to the French Republic, six months after the full 
and entire execution of the conditions and stipulations herein 
relative to his Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, the colony 
or Province of Louisiana, with the same extent that it now 
has in the hands of Spain, and that it had when France pos- 
sessed it, and suchas it should be after the treaties subse- 
quently entered into between Spain and other States ; and 
whereas, in pursuance of the Treaty, particularly of the third 
article, the French Republic has an incontestible title to the 
domain and to the possession of the said territory, the First 
Consul of the French Republic, desiring to give to the United 
States a ae proof of friendship, doth hereby cede to the 
United States forever and in full rritagses | the said territory 
with all its rights and appurtenances as fully and in the same 
manner as they might have been acquired by the French Re- 
ublic, in virtue of the above-mentioned treaty with His Catho- 
ic Majesty.’’ (See Charters and Constitutions of the United 
States, Part I., pp. 687, 688. | 


Ill. Treaty or WAsHineTON, Art. ITT., 1819. 


** The boundary line between the two countries, west of the 
Mississippi, shall begin on the Gulph of Mexico, at the mouth 
of the river Sabine, in the sea, continuing north, along the 
western bank of that river, to the 32d d of latitude; 
thence by a line due north, to the degree of latitude where it 
strikes the Rio Rozo of Nachitoches, or Red River; then fol- 
lowing the course of the Rio Roxo westward, to the degree of 
longitude 100° west from London and 23° from Washington; 
then, crossing the said Red River, and running thence, by a 
line due north, to the river Arkansas; thence, following the 
course of the southern bank of the Arkansas, to its source, in 
latitude 42° north; and thence, by that paralisl of latitude, to 
the South Sea |the Pacific] ; the whole being as laid down in 
Melish’s map of the United States, published at Philadelphia, 
improved to the first of January, 1818. But if the source of 
the Arkanses River shall be found to fall north or south of 
latitude 42°, then the line shall run from the said source due 
south or north, as the case may be, till it meets the said par- 
allel of latitude 42° and thence along the said parallel to thé 

Constitutions 


South Sea.”’—[See Charters and the United 
States, Part I., p. 309.| v 


Now it is perfectly clear that an ambassador of the United 
States can go before an international court, read the foregoing 
three articles from the treaties of 1800, 1803, and 1819, claim 
the territory west of the Rocky Mountains, north of the forty- 
second parallel, and hold it against the world. Such a court 
as that of Geneva would not allow time to be wasted in debat- 
ing so plain a question. That the treaty of 1819 was the very 
settlement of the Louisiana boundary which had been in con- 
templation ever since the treaty of cession in 1803, is known 
to all historians; but lest some quibble may be raised on this 
point, I will cite the following conclusive paragraph from 
Hildreth: 

“* Jackson’s vigorous proceedings in Florida would seem 
not to have been without effect. Pending the discussion in 
Congress on his conduct, the Spanish Minister, under new in- 
structions from home, signed a treaty [Feb., 1819] for the ces- 
sion of Florida, in extinction of the various American claims, 
for the satisfaction of which the United States agreed to pay 
to the claimants five millions of dollars. Tur Lovumstana 
BOUNDARY, AS FIXED BY THIS TREATY [mark you, Messieurs, 
the Louisana boundary|, was a compromise between the re- 
spective offers heretofore made, though leaning a good deal to 
the American side ; the Sabine to the 32d degree of north 
latitude; thence a north meridian line to Red River; the course 
of that river to the 100th degree of longitude west from Green- 
wich; thence north by that meridian to the Arkansas; up that 
river to its head and to the 42d degree of north latitude, and 
along that degree to the Pacific.”” |See Hildreth’s History of 
the United States, second series, Vol. III., pp. 658-659. | 


Did Hildreth know what he was writing about, or not ? 

I will close what I have to present on this question by say- 
ing that the matter here discussed is not a personal one, and 
that the attempt to deride it by referring to the writer of this 
communication as ‘‘a Western professor ’’ is altogether futile. 

Indiana Asbury University, Dec. 20, 1880. 


AN OCCASIONAL SATURDAY. 
AMONG THE ROCKS. —(VI.) 


There is always something pathetic in visiting an exhausted 
mineral locality. An empty store-house of Nature! Such is 
our feeling on approaching the old lime-quarries in the eastern 
part of Massachusetts. There are several of these deposits, 
identical in formation and associated minerals, so that a de- 
scription of one will suffice for all. 

In Bolton, Boxborough, Chelmsford, and Littleton deposits 
of sufficient extent to pay for the establishment of kilns were 
found. Now the mineral is so worked out that it is difficult to 
find even good cabinet specimens of the rock that constituted the 
masses of the deposits; the old kilns have gone to decay, and 
in one case we picked barberries in the spot where the constant 
fires had formerly burned. 

These deposits are of a vein-like character and highly crys- 
talline in structure. They are a pure Dolomite or magnesian 
Carbonate of Lime. Of the great number of mineral species 
associated with the limestone, some are characteristic vein- 
minerals. These things we wish to emphasize particularly, as 
they tend to throw some doubt on the organic origin of these 
limestone rocks, which is maintained by distinguished geol- 
ogists. 

Near the inclosing cavities of these deposits, and particu- 
larly noticeable at the Chelmsford quarries, we find granules 
of a semi-transparent green mineral, which are scattered in 
somewhat regular bands or layers in the limestone. In this 
portion, the oldest fossil known, Eozoon Canadense was dis- 
covered in the fall of 1859 by the late Mr. L. 8S. Burbank, and 
soon after identified by Dr. Dawson, and noted by Dr. T. 8. 
Hunt in the American Journal of Science for Jan., 1870. 

It is not our purpose to introduce any discussion of this sub- 
ject here, but undoubtedly those interested at all in the prog- 
ress of geological knowledge are acquainted with Dr. Daw- 
son’s Dawn of Life, a book so attractively written that it has 
all the charm of a fairy-tale. The other side has had able de- 
fenders on both sides of the water, and we look with interest 
for further investigations. 

An astonishing number of distinct mineral species bas been 
found at these quarries. We have seen a list of twenty-seven 
varieties vouched for, but we expect to collect only a small 
part of these at one visit. We are attracted at once to the 
pretty lilac-colored masses of rock that we see lying loosely 
about, and, on breaking off a piece find the color much brighter 
on the fresh surface. This is scapolite, a mineral that loses 
much of its fine color on exposure to air and light. We shall 
find crystals of the greenish-white variety, and perhaps also of 
a green-color which is called mutallite. Do not confuse this 
with apatite, another mineral which is found in crystals here. 
Scapolite crystals are modified square prisms. Apatite crys- 
tallizes in hexagonal prisms. 

Do not fail to get good specimens of the pretty flesh-coloréd 
calcite that is abundant. We have a specimen from Boxbor- 
ough that has given us a great deal of pleasure. It shows the 
distinct succession of minerals, commencing with the wall of 
limestone-rock, next the lilac scapolite, then the eozodnal band, 
and lastly this fine-colored caleite with its unmistakable 
cleavage. . 

We will not weary you with a larger list this time,—for our- 
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selves we should never tire, — but would recommend any of 
our readers who would like a good excursion, and a dash of 
science thrown in, to try one day at the quarries of Bolton 
and Boxborough. Mrs. L. 8. BURBANK. 


FOREIGN. 


ITALY.—The recent pedagogical congress of Italy, which 
was held at Rome, and was the eleventh of its kind, deserves 
at least a passing notice. There were not less than 4,000 
members, under the presidency of the venerable Roman phil- 
osopher, Count Terenzio Mamiani, who was prime minister 
under the pontificate of Pio Nono at the liberal epoch of his 
reign, and after the establishment of the Italian kingdom 
served as Italian ambassador to the Government of Switzer- 
land. The subjects treated were important and practical: 
‘* How to render popular schools educative’’; ‘‘ The intuitive 
method ’’; ‘* The organization of rural normal schools’’; ‘‘ In- 
dustrial schools, and the teaching of agriculture,” ete. The 
question of religious instruction in the public schools, which 
has been exciting so much attention in various countries, could 
hardly be omitted from the program of an Italian congress, and 
the discussion thereupon was quite animated; it may perhaps 
appear astonishing that, in the very city of the Pope, a major- 
ity of the Italian teachers confirmed the decision which had 
been proclaimed at the preceding congress at Bologna, ‘‘ that 
religious instruction should be removed from the school and 
left to the care of the family.’’ The clerical press of course 
have raised a great outcry, and even some of the liberals them- 
selves regret this decision ; which, however, to American 
minds, seems consistent and proper enough, and in fact may 
be considered the only possible course where pupils of differ- 
ing creeds are brought together. 

The efforts of the Italian Government for the extension and 
progress of the system of popular education, meanwhile, have 
not been without their effect upon the rulers of the Roman 
Catholic Church; and we read in El Magisterio Espajiol that 
Leo XIII. since his accession to the Pontifical chair has caused 
to be opened in Rome 52 schools, perfectly organized and pro- 
vided with proper teachers, “‘in accordance with the Italian 
law.” This is important, not only as being the first official 
recognition by the Pope of the Italian Government, but as 
showing the vigor with which the Pontifical party is now ani- 
mated in behalf of education. There are to be normal schools, 
technical schools, professional colleges, and a gymnasium or- 
ganized on the same footing as those of the Government, and 


the pope is to pay 300,000 francs annually for the necessary 
expenses. Every true friend of education will rejoice to hear 
that light is thus to take the place of darkness. C. H. G. 


VARIETIES. 


— The way to the White House,—Ohbio. 

— Said he “‘ Let us be one,”’ and she was won. 

—A Sunday-school superintendent in Kentucky recently 
found the following sentiment chalked on his blackboard: 


Mr. SUPERINTENENT DON’T FiRe oFF STories 
evkY SuNDAY AT Us boys wiTh an AwWFul Exampul of a bap 
Boy In eAch eF TheM.”’ 


IV US A REST. 
IV 1T TO THE GIRLS. 
O SLOW.” 


— When is abuse a compliment ? When received for doing 
your duty, 


— Little Dunce (looking up suddenly from her history- 
book): Oh, mummy, darling, I do so wish I’d lived under 
James the Second! Mamma: Why? Little Dunce: Because 
I = here that education was very much neglected in his reign. 
—Punch. 

— Little six-year-old was taking his first lesson in addition, 
and when the teacher asked him, “‘IfI were to give you two 
cats and another nice lady gave you two more, how many cats 
would you have ?” he quickly replied, ‘‘ Why, pretty soon I 
wouldn’t have any, for my mamma would break their necks 
with the broom. She don’t like cats.”’ 


— To have an early spring, have your note endorsed for 
wintry days, and spring will be here before you are ready to 
meet it. 

— Let your zeal begin upon yourself; then you may with 
justice extend it to your neighbors.— Thomas & Kempis. 

— The formation into battalions of the pupils belonging to 
the communal schools of Paris is progressing rapidly. The 
boys are formed into battalions of 600, divided into four com- 
panies. They are armed with a special light rifle with sword- 
bayonet, and uniformly dressed with trousers, blouse, and 
Seoteh bonnet. The drill takes place every Thursday, and 
the general manceuvres will be executed on the first Wednes- 
day of each month. By arming children from eleven to thir- 
teen, it will form an effectif of 23,000 young soldiers. 

— Teacher with reading-class,—Boy (reading) — ‘‘ And she 
sailed down the river—’ Teacher—‘‘ Why are ships called 


‘she’?”” Boy ( precociously alive to the responsibilities of his | £° 


sex)—“ Because they need men to run them.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not 1esponsibie for opinion in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial oaiaman. or over his signature. He cannot 


promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands 


SLEIGH-BELLS. 


Sleigh-bélls are the music of winter. Summer has the war- 
bling of birds and the singing of rills, but the “sweet bells 
jangled ”’ are winter’s peculiar melody. The nearest approach 
to them that we enjoy in the warmer months, is in the tinkle 
of distant cow-bells. These “drowsy tinklings’’ heard over 
the meadows, as one lies dreaming, are among the sweetest of 
sounds. But the ring of sleigh-bellsis essentially jolly. With 
them there is no wail in the minor key; they are in perfect 
keeping with the brisk air, the creaking snow, and the clear 
skies. Their jingling is irresistible; it calls us away from day- 
books and ledgers; from recitation-room or closet, into the 
gladsome air. There is a time for work; now is the time for 
frolic. Off we go, forgetful of lessons, and thinking for ‘‘ one 
transcendent moment” that enjoyment is the chief end 
of man. 

In this exceptional winter almost any one can obtain a 
sleigh-ride, for nature has been lavish in her bestowal of snow, 
and all vehicles, from the wheel-barrow up, appear on runners. 
For a few cents at most, the poor man can jump upon one of 
the large stage-sleighs or ‘‘ barges’’ that ply between the city 
and the suburbs, and thus be whisked into the country. Tobe 
sure, he shares the privilege with many others, but if he de- 
sires he can take his wife and littlé ones, and thus have com- 
panions of his own selecting. Even if alone, the merry bells 
will banish misanthropy. 

Personally, we like to have a friend call around for us with 
a span of high-stepping horses, whieh he knows how to man- 
age with sufficient care to insure our safe return. This friend 
should confine himself strictly to driving. Then the,ponies 
shake out a spray of bell-notes, and off we go. Our feet and 
ears are frigid, and we have an underlying conviction that we 
are catching cold, yet we enjoy the drive even with its attend- 
ant discomforts. 

** Jingle, jingle!’’ the bells chime around us; “ tinkle, tin- 
kle,’’ their melody is borne from a distance. The whole air is 
filled with rejoicing music. Sleigh-bell polkas have been writ- 
tep, but here is an opera. When we hear a creaking fiddle, 
we sometimes think we are fit for “‘ stratagems and spoils;’’ 
but wherever we listen to this concert of sweet sounds we re- 
acquire comfort, and believe that somewhere within us isa 
pulse that beats responsive to true melody. 

Providence, R. I., Jan., 1881. 


THE SPELLING REFORM. 


In a recent number of THE JOURNAL a correspondent in- 
timates that the movement for reform in our spelling has 
spent its force, and is dead or dying. If this is true, I, for 
one, am sorry to hear it. As a teacher, as a reader, as a 
writer, as a citizen, as a father, I am deeply interested in this 
grand reformation. If John Quincy Adams estimated the 
metric system at its true value when he regarded it as a labor- 
saving factor, what would he not say of the labor-saving, time- 
saving, money-saving promises of a true reformation in Eng- 
lish orthography! But the writer to whom I referred inti- 
mates that all etymologists of character and reputation con- 
demn the reform, and find in every letter of our immense 
vocabulary evidences of history, life, beauty! Well, suppose 
our etymologist does find these hidden beauties; is that a rea- 
son for subjecting 50,000,000,—nay, 100,000,000, English-speak- 
ing and English-writing people to the endless abominations of 
our standard orthography ? What etymological force can one 
find in the double consonants that are in so many of our 
words? (Ex., dip-ping, run-ning, skillful.) O etymologist, 
spare the common people the luxury (!) of your sweets, and 
permit us to live on “‘ English undefiled.” But is it true that 
etymologists oppose, or that etymology would suffer, by the re- 
form in spelling? Let an English authority answer. The 


Academy says: 


r On the question of spelling reform, and egies some of the ob rs 
to it, Dr. Murray, the editor of the Philological Society’s dictionary, 
speaks very pisialy in his forthcoming annual address to the Society: ‘1 
need hardly add that my dictionary experience has already shown me that 
the ordinary appeals to etymology against spelling reform utterly break 
down upon examination. The etymological information sup to be 
enshrined in the current spelling is sapped at its very foun on by the 
fact that it is, in sober fact, oftener wrong than right; that it is o er 
the fancies of ts or sciolists of the Henassenss, or monkish etymol- 
rs of still earlier times, that are thus preserved, than the truth which 
one is etumologia. From the fourteenth century onwards, a fashion 
swept over French and English of refashioning the spelling of words after 
the in ones, with which, rightly or wrongly, they were spe to be 
connected; and to such an extent has this gone that it is, in nine cases out 
of ten, now im ble, without actual investigation, to form any correct 
opinion upon the history of these words,—the very thing which the current 
spelling ia supposed to tell us. The real history is recovered only by mar- 
shalling the phonetic spellings of earlier days, asthe Philological Society’s 
Dictionary will enable every one to do, ——e through the mendacious 
spellings of later times to the phonetic facts which they conceal or falsify, 
and thus reaching a genuine etumologia. The traditional and pseudo- 
etymological spellings of the last few centuries are the direct foes with 
which genuine etymology has to contend; they are the very curse of the 
etymologist’s labor, the thorns and thistles which everywhere choke the 


W. W. BAILEy. 


the nation of philologists, has ay reformed its spelling, and is prepar- 


ing further reforms. In the American <oey  ey movement, Profs. 
Whitney, March, and all the leading scholars in the States take part. In 
France, Prof. Paul Meyer, and men of his rank, regret the incubus of the 
Académie, which renders all hope of reform void.’ 

R. C.-5. 


Winfleld, Kan., Jan., 1881. Yours, 


CRITICS.” 


We most fully agree with Mr. Morrison in his brief but 
sensible article on this subject, in THe JOURNAL, Jan. 13, 
and particularly of what he said in reference to Dr, Philbrick. 
We have been intimately acquainted with Mr. P. as a district- 
school teacher, principal of a large and excellent school in 
Boston, principal of a State normal school, State superinten- 
dent of schools, superintendent for twenty years of the schools 
of Boston, and State Commissioner of the Educational Exhibit 
at Paris. In every position he has managed with great discre- 
tion and skill, and gained an enviable and well-deserved rep- 
utation. He has made a marked success of every work he has 
undertaken. It is a very high compliment to any man to have 
it said of him, that for nearly twenty years he held the position 
of superintendent in acity long noted in this country and 
abroad for its excellent system of schools. And yet we see 
men acting the critic toward Mr. P. who could not keep school 
a single day. Such critics have no influence with those edu- 
cators who have so long and so favorably known Mr. Philbrick 
and his works and views. They remind one of the story of 
the dog that barked at the full moon; the moon kept on shin- 
ing, notwithstanding. We believe most fully in free and fair 
discussion, and in friendly differences of opinion on all sub- 
jects; but when we see critical correspondence from men who 
have not the slightest claim to respect or confidence on the 
subject of which they so freely write, we cannot but feel a 
spirit of indignation and disgust. But, in the long run, the 
articles of such critics will prove as powerless and harmless as 


the dog’s barking at the moon. As the moon on that account 
did not cease its shining, so the life-long work of Dr. Philbrick 
will not suffer from the attacks of men who never taught 
school in their lives, and who could not do so properly if to 
save their lives. D. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOUKNAL is under the c of W.H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications rela thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


ELOCUTIONIST’S ENIGMA : 100 LETTERS. 

My 12, 28, 93, 45, 2, 63, 88, and 94, 35, 55, 90, 7, 10, 83, 
73, are qualities of voice. } 

My 9, 73, 86, 50, 81, 98, 13, 22, is a kind of stress. 

My 1, 51, 68, 32, 100, 40, 66, 11, 35, 55, is a kind of pause. 

My 36, 56, 95, 48, 20, 63, 35, 13, 30, 1, are the impelling 
power in words. 

My 61 is a labio-dental, and the 55, 3, 79, 48, and 77, 89, 
7, 82, 67, are the organs used in forming it. 

My 55, 18, 26, 47, 90, 57, 86, 15, 40, 21; 71, 78, was a 
noted elocutionist, who taught in Boston. 

My 6, 95, 84, 72, 20, 76, 87, 80, and 60, 99, 21, 62, 70, 86, 
81, 95, 22, are two Shakespearian teachers. 

60, 72, 76, 33, was the author of a noted work on the 
voice. 

My 7, 55, 55, 38, 49, wrote several works on phonetics. 

My 57, 25, 55, 55, was the author of Visible Speech. 

My 86, 96, 37, 24, 65, 41, 49, wrote Oratory and Orators. 

My 86, 98, 60, 88, 39, 64, 17, is a noted reader, and my 
57, 27, 12, 91, 24, a prominent actor. 

My 19, 74, 57, 49, 4, 59, 50; 9, 55, 68, 92, and 64, 8, 55, 
84, 71, 2, 95, were three prominent orators in this country 
at the beginning of this century. 

My 52, 3, 64, 51, 75, 31, was the most noted Roman, and 
my 88, 65, 86, 56, 1, 23, 44, 18, 80, 100, 90, was the great- 
est Grecian orator. 

My 57, 87, 76, 1, 98, 85, 69, was an eloquent French di- 
vine of the 17th century. 

My 79, 42, 97, 14, the Earl of 9, 46, 54, 5, 44, 96,, 86, 
was an English orator. 

My 22, 89, 55, 58, 8, 99, 43, 34, discovered the system of 
gesture. 

My 16 is a dental. 

My whole is a quotation from the most eloquent of all 
writers. E. L. O. 


ANAGRAMS. 
(Institutes of Learning.) 
1. ’Tis over by Union street. 
2. Ne’er collect a log. 
3. Yew Tree “ Vail” is sunny. 


4. In statute netting. EpiTH Estes. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 13. 
En1temA.—Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
SCATTERED QUOTATION.— 
‘* All men think al] men mortal but themselves.”’ 
— Dr. Young. 
Enigma of Dec. 30 correctly answered by “‘ F. W. F.,”’ Wap- 
akoneta, O. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 20. 
GEOLOGICAL En1gMA.—The earth, though but an atom in 
immensity, is immensity itself in its revelations of truth; and 
science, though gathered from our small sphere, is the deci- 
phered science of all spheres. 

Hippen Cirres.—1. Augusta. 2, Charlestown. 3. Cleve- 


den ns of truth, and afford satisfaction only to the braying asses 


which think them as good as wheat.’ What the Philol Society’s 
president says is what most men who know their business say. Germany, 


land. 4. Dayton. 5. Fall River. 6. Kingston. 7. Lowell. 
8. Newark. Ui 
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be educated for the benefit of the Union. They are citi- 
zens, and we must do them justice.” —Ex-Gov. Brown, 
U. 8. Senator from Georgia. 


“ In every republic it is the business of the Govern- 
ment to educate its citizens in the duty of citizenship ; 
indeed, the Government of this country is in the citizen, 
and it will be a good Government just in proportion as 
the citizens have good education. Ignorant voters are 
powder and ball for the demagogue. Therefore it is 
that from the beginning Washington and Jefferson and 
the fathers all urged upon the people, on every suitable 
occasion, the importance of education.” Hayes. 


Ir is often asserted by old-school men that there has 
been no improvement in the schools, in teachers, or in 
methods of teaching for the last twenty-five years. 
General Oliver, of Salem, who says that the “days of 
the years of thy servant are four-score years, three 
months, and six days,” and who is really a patriarch in 
school work, and in the knowledge of its results, says 
that a comparison of the condition of the schools of fifty 
years ago and of those to-day, shows an infinite progress 
in all that pertains to discipline, instruction, text-books, 
and the true development of the mind of the pupil. 
All who know the witness will appreciate the value of 
the testimony of this yet strong and sturdy octo- 
genarian. 


THE program of the Superintendents Department of 
the National Teachers’ Association, which was pub- 
lished in Taz Journax last week, is one of the most 
attractive ever presented, and will draw a large attend- 
ance of school officers to New York next week. This 
will be the educational event of the winter, and the ad- 
dresses of such men as Dr. Harris, Dr. Wickersham, 
Dr. Northrop, Dr. Marble, Gen. Eaton, Supt. Rickoff, 
and Hon. J. W. Patterson, spread before the country 
through the metropolitan press of New York, will do 
much to settle some disturbed minds as to what is or- 
thodox in educational circles. Prest. Marble has shown 
great wisdom in his selection of topics and speakers, as 
well as in the choice of New York as the place of 
meeting. 


THe semi-annual graduations of the normal schools of 
New England have just occurred, sending out one hun- 
dred graduates with diplomas certifying their capability 
to teach in the public schools of New England. The 
Salem Normal School, under Dr. Hagar, stands at the 
head of the list as to numbers, with thirty young ladies 


>) of the kindergarten. 


as graduates, while the other schools follow at respect- 
able distances in the size of classes, and in close, and 
possibly very uniform relations to each other as to the 
value of the work done. It seems but a small advance 
on the normal educated teachers of New England when 
it is remembered that our teaching force numbers an 
army of twenty thousand, but it is true of our normal 
graduates that they remain much longer in the school 
than other teachers, and render most essential service 
in elevating the professional standards wherever their 
influence is felt. 


‘Tue Harvard Course of Lectures on Pedagogy opened 
in Boston successfully, on the lecturers’ side, last Satur- 
day, with but a small audience of teachers to attend to 
Dr. Hall’s admirably clear and comprehensive discussion 
The lecturer was introduced by 
President Eliot, who stated that Dr. Hall was a practi- 


J\cal teacher as well as a sound philosopher, and that 


what he might bring to the teachers would be subjected 
in advance to the tests of actual, personal experience. 
President Eliot’s caution that Americans should not 
fear the introduction of German methods of instruction, 
or philoséphic theories, proved quite unnecessary in the 


address |light of Professor Hall’s discussion of kindergartens, 


when he stated that Froebel and Pestalozzi had more 
disciples, and their methods were more enthusiastically 
accepted in America than in Prussia,—the home of the 
prophets of the new education. We shall publish in 
our next issue an outline of the lecture on the kinder- 
garten, which will be followed by as full abstracts of the 
other lectures as our limits will allow. We must say to 
the teachers of Boston and vicinity that they should not 
lose this opportunity of instruction on the line of the 
most advanced educational thought, although absence 
will not be construed as a lack of interest, knowing as 
we do the claims which busy Saturdays have upon our 
teachers. 


Unper the new school superintendent, Boston school 
affairs are moving on quietly, steadily, and, in the main, 
prosperously. Mr. Seaver is carefully studying the 
condition and work of the schools. His thorough ac- 
quaintance with all grades enables him to enter into a 
full understanding of the merits of the teacher’s work, 
which, more than all else, needs sympathetic and wise 
counsels, Fresh from the class-room, the superintend- 
ent knows the wants of the schools from the teachers’ 
stand-point, and can help over the hard places. Here 
is where official power often fails, in its ignorance of 
the true status of school machinery and forces, and the 
consequent inability to apply the needed aid at the 
point where the schools and the teachers are work- 
ing under the greatest friction, at the largest ex- 
penditure of energy, with the least satisfactory re- 
sults. An overworked teacher needs to be shown 
how to rest in her labors, before she shall be called 
to rest prematurely from them. The wise super- 
intendent knows how to diminish the strain on teacher 
and pupil, and secure the large freedom and satisfaction 
in school labor which comes from a conservation of re- 
served force, under a system whose parts are so well 
adjusted that the demands on all its dependent factors 
are equally distributed and fairly satisfied. 


WE fear that educators and people are alike often 
forgetful of the value of the work of the newspaper- 
press of the country in the support of the free-school 
system, and in the enlightenment of the people on 
school affairs. Every year adds to the interest in those 
practical discussions, which show the trend of public 
sentiment as well as direct in its formation. ~ It is 
often the case that the position of the journalist is taken 
too hastily, or from a partial view of the situation, but 
this is only a common weakness of all journalism out- 
side the sphere of its own special work. Only the great 
cosmopolitan press, which employs specialists in all its 


departments, can be regarded as truly trustworthy in 


opinions, or even in data, on the topics relating to the 
common school or to higher education. One of the 
soundest of Boston papers, educationally, is the daily 
Traveller, which has a skilled educator on its editorial 
staff, to whom all educational topics are referred, and 
whose special work is to examine and review the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of an educator as well as that 
of a citizen and journalist. With these elements com- 
bined in the writer and editor, we may be quite sure of 
sound and safe opinions, and the publication of such 
literature relating to the schools as will elevate educa- 
tor and educated alike. 


At a time when the study of art is commanding so 
much attention in our great intellectual centers, is it 
not a matter for wonder that the study of «esthetics, — 
the philosophy of the beautiful, — does not enter for a 
greater share into the course of study of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning? As yet, so few of our colleges 
make it a part of their philosophical curriculum that its 
limited presence seems only to emphasize the general 
neglect. ‘Thus, out of the ten colleges represented in 
the schedule of time apportioned to the required stud- 
ies published in Tue Journat of Dec. 9, but one,— 
Williams College,—gives it any place. Even Harvard 
College, with a generous opportunity afforded in its.ex- 
tensive system of electives for the study of philosophy, 
and a course (in other respects excellent) in fine arts, 
makes no provision for the study of this important basis 
of all true and faithful art criticism. 

It seems to us that much that is crude in our dis- 
cussion of works of art, and much of our absurd and insin- 
cere readiness to praise that which the whim of some 
persons of easily-gained authority has been pleased to 
give a vogue, would be corrected if the sentiment of the 
beautiful could be properly trained,—not from the side 
of the concrete illustration where individual taste is in- 
evitably so large a factor in the judgment, — but by an 
enlightened study of the underlying principles of beauty 
and taste. Such a study naturally finds its place well 
along in any course, and demands a mind already ma- 
ture. But even then the best results of such study 
could only be expected where the previous education 
had early awakened and fostered the sentiment of, and 
love for, the beautiful. It is too much to expect that a 
person will appreciate the grace and beauty of a Corin- 
thian capital who has never perceived the grace of 
the acanthus-leaf, or its representative in some of the 
delicate, opening ferns of our New-England woods. 

And this remark suggests a means at hand whereby al- 
most any teacher may become an educator in this field, 
which by nature shares with the moral, the highest 
place in any complete scheme of education, The pos- 
session even of copies of those pictures, statues, or ar- 
chitectural monuments to whieh the world for centuries 
has rendered a loyal admiration, are not essential to 
the best elementary instruction in this department. 
The forms of natural beauty which constantly surround 
us afford ready tests, subjects more easily apprehended 
by the average boy and girl. The forms of frost upon 
the window-pane, the tracery of the leafless twigs 
against the winter sky, the rich coloring of the sunset, 
the lake with its clear reflection, the dash of the cas- 


‘|cades in the mossy woods, the grace or grandeur of the 


mountains, —all these are calculated to inspire no su- 
perficial love of a demoralizing and sensuous beauty, 
but a profounder sentiment which renders its possessor, 
safer against the solicitations of the other. That the 
cultivation of the sentiment of the beautiful proved a 
cause of national corruption and ruin in Greece, does 
not necessarily detract from the faithfulness of the say- 
ing, that a love of beauty founded upon the beautiful in 
nature would prove a safeguard to the nation in which 
it was universal. 

Again, how in literature are we to expect young 
readers to appreciate the poetry of a nature which they 
have never learned to enjoy? We heartily believe in 


the desirability of a more general attention to this 
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branch of culture, and even prophecy an acknowledged 
position for its study in the near future. Meanwhile 
how shall the interest be fostered and intensified ? 
Something can doubtless be done by isolated individual 
efforts, something also by its consideration at teachers’ 
institutes. But much more might be expected from 
the association of teachers and others that should prove 
a source of mutual helpfulness and inspiration. 


Though nothing of exactly this nature exists at pres- 
ent, the field is not wholly unoccupied. It is not strange 
that alongside the many clubs, literary and artistic, 
which our modern Athens fosters, we find one claiming 
as part of its realm, the cultivation and enjoyment of 
the sentiment of natural beauty. Side by side with its 
scientific interest, from which it bad its origin and which 
has attracted to its membership some of the leadfng 
scientific men in America, the “ Appalachian Mountain 
Club” has equally its #sthetic element. Indeed, the 
major part of its large membership is composed of those 
who love the mountains for the delights which the so- 
journ in their midst can afford. The name of the club 
is, however, narrower than its field. Not the mountain 
only, but all the grand and beautiful features of our 
globe are objects of its interest. 

At its monthly meetings, at the Boston Institute of 
Technology, papers of varied interest are presented. The 
unscientific papers are not transcendental essays, but 
breathe the genuine pleasure of the summer wander- 
ings. The day’s excursions made, in the fine season, to 
not too distant peaks, as to Monadnock and Wachusett, 
as well as the more protracted summer field-meetings in 
the mountain region, offer hours of enjoyment of Na- 
ture in company with those fitted to explain her open 
secrets. Already a considerable number of teachers are 
enrolled in its growing membership, and others seek- 
ing its advantages would be welcomed. 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


It was a favorite notion of Washington that a great 
National University should be established in the cap- 
itol that bore his name. In this way -he fondly hoped 
that the growing separation between the different sec- 
tions, already too evident, could be arrested, and that 
superior youth, educated together, would learn to work 
together, in manhood, for the glory of their common 
country. He even remembered the project in his will, 
and left a legacy in the stock of some canal in Virginia 
as a nest-egg for its endowment. His suggestion was 
followed up by Jefferson, who in his last Presidential 
message proposed a National University. Presidents 
Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams, who form 
with Jefferson the most scholarly group of ante-bellum 
presidents, enforced the same idea. The original plan 
has never been carried out ; indeed its revival since the 
war has provoked a bitter opposition, especially from 
the heads of great Eastern universities, who flatter 
themselves that the superior boys of the whole Republic 
can be permanently drawn to its Northeast corner to 
receive the higher education, and their sisters will be 
content to dance attendance in a university “ annex.” 
But whoever carefully considers the present growth of 
Washington as an educational center cannot resist the 
conviction that, in the fullness of time, this vision of 
the fathers will also “ materialize,’ and the National 
University, perhaps in some original plan of organiza- 
tion, will become an accomplished fact. 

Meanwhile it is interesting to see how rapidly 
the conditions are being prepared and the materials 
accumulated fora university of a broader scope than 
has yet been established. On the one hand, the new 
public school system of the Capital city has grown into 
commanding proportions, and only needs a little more 
attention from Congress to become the model system of 
the country. Already its rooms are thronged by visit- 
ors from the South, who find in its white and colored 
schools the best model for their own new enterprise of 


popular education. It includes two high and two nor- 
mal schools, one for each race. A large number, espe- 
cially of the Southern and Western congressmen, and 
resident officials, are educating their children in them, 
and we had lately occasion to suggest to one of the 
most accomplished of the congressional brotherhood 
that, across the street from his own mansion, was a 
public school which would save him the trouble and ex- 
pense of isolating his twelve-year-old boy three thou- 
sand miles away in a German Gymnasium. ‘There are 
already four institutions called universities in the city 
in which are represented the various department of law, 
medicine, and theology, besides the National Deaf Mute 
College. The Smithsonian Institution, which for so 
many years seems to have been managed as a pleasant 
preserve for the investigations of a little club of emi- 
nent scientists, is broadening to meet the original pur- 
pose of its donor as a great scientific university for the 
people of the United States. Out of it has grown the 
Philosophical Society, with Professor Newcomb, the 
astronomer, as president, and an illustrious member- 
ship from the Smithsonian, the army, navy, naval ob- 
servatory, coast survey, geological survey, and scientific 
men of the city. The Anthropological Society has also 
a large membership. Indeed it requires but slight 
acquaintance with the Washington of to-day to discover 
the germs of a highly-cultivated society in the multi- 
tudes of educated people who are making it their resi- 
dence and the various associations for literary and 
scholastic improvement that are springing up. There 
is no city in America where a scholarly man, with a 
broad interest in the National life, can find so much im- 
proving society and so many materials for study easily 
accessible, as here. 

The growth of the National Bureau of Education is 
one of the most remarkable phenomena of the new 
order of affairs in Washington. In the face of Con- 
gressional neglect, and, two often, of senseless opposi- 
tion from North and South, it has increased under the 
intelligent and persistent efforts of Commissioner Eaton, 
till it is now in the condition of an overgrown boy try- 
ing to navigate in a suit of clothes that was a tight fit 
five years ago. It is to be hoped that President Gar- 
field, who may almost be called the father of this 
Bureau and is by all odds our most cultivated president 
since the second Adams, will follow up the splendid 
initiative of President Hayes and bring education so 
decisively to the front that our own Government will 
finally establish a distinct department to which the 
management of the proposed educational land-fund shall 
be intrusted. But at present the Bureau of Education 
is the only place in the United States where the stu- 
dent can find a collection of documents representing 
the condition of all peoples in this regard. 

‘It seems highly probable that ere long the corner- 
stone of the great National Library building will be 
laid, and this vast collection of books be made accessible 
to the student. It would be easy to expand this collec- 
tion into the largest and most valuable library in the 
country, making the Capital city a prominent centre of 
the rising literary life of the Nation. 

It is too much the habit of local literary and profes- 
sional celebrities to talk about the Congress of the 
United States and the various Government Bureaus as 
a dreary limbo of ignorant politicians and broken-down 
adventurers. But we fancy that a careful reading of the 
Congressional Record for a month, and a year’s ac- 
quaintance with the men and women who are doing 
public work in the Departments, would revise that esti- 
mate. Apart from mere literary ability, there is pro- 
bably no collection of several thousand people in Amer- 
ica representing so much brain-power, general infor- 
mation, broad experience of life, and valuable knowledge 
of men and affairs, as here. There is no Government 
in the world save ours that throws open this great 
university of the National Legislature to all its people. 

In one department of the higher culture Washington 


is deficient, — the fine arts and music. “The Corcoran thinking abou 


ia! 


Gallery is a promising beginning in painting and sculp- 
ture, which may be expanded to something like a Na- 
tiénal Gallery. The lack of an attractive music hall 
doubtless accounts for the neglect of the higher music. 
But certainly the time must be at hand when the culti- 
vated population of Washington, and the vast throng of 
the most attractive people in the country constantly 
sojourning in the place, will demand the building of 
something like the great Music Hall of Cincinnati. 

It is not difficult to see, if these things go on for ten 
years to come as in the past, that in a perfectly natural 
way a central faculty of examination will get itself es- 
tablished as a National University, conferring degrees, 
arranging courses of study, giving not only to the resi- 
dents of Washington a great opportunity, but attract- 
ing the aspiring youth of every portion of the country. 
Then will be realized, even in a grander way than the 
fathers imagined, some of the noblest dreams of that 
wonderful group of men who founded the Republic. 
The more we study the career of the dozen leading 
minds of that first revolutionary epoch, the more are we 
compelled to admire their prophetic foresight. We are 
just coming to the point in National affairs where we 
glimpse the vast horizon which bounded their wide 
survey. Unless we mistake the coming few years are 
to realize, in the education of the people, some of their 
loftiest ideas. 


DRIFT. 


— If any argument were needed to convince sensible people 
that good, private, home and academical schools are a neces- 
sity, the reasons could be found in an elegant lecture by 
Thomas Cushing, principal of Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 
Mr. Cushing, in a spirit of perfect friendliness to the public- 
school system, shows clearly that there are several classes of 
children who cannot be so well handled under its present ex- 
acting conditions as in schools that admit of more freedom of 
treatment and nice adaptation to individual needs. The argu- 
ment, however, that the private schools of Boston save the 
city $200,000, by educating one-fifth of its children, is a little 
strained. A considerable portion of these children are in paro- 
chial schools, which give an education so inferior that it in- 
flicts an absolute loss on the city in the depreciation of its in- 
telligent industries. Another considerable portion of these 
pupils is of outside supply. Indeed, it is stated that several 
thousand young people yearly resort to Boston for schooling 
of various kinds. The true way to put the proposition would 
be, that the great excellence of the public-school system of 
Massachusetts has stimulated the growth of superior private 
schools, which are | ly suppo by scholars from beyond 
the State. There is little doubt that Massachusests receives 
more money in this way than she pays out for the education of 
her own 20,000 children in free high and normal schools. 

— The State Superintendent of Wisconsin has addressed a 
valuable circular, on the grading system for country schools, 
to the teachers and local authorities of that wide-awake Com- 
monwealth. We found the Hamilton County (Ohio) Teach- 
ers’ Association, last week, up to its eyes in the same problem. 
Most of the published plans for grading district schools seem 
to us too elaborate, chopping up the school-day into little bits 
of time, in which each class can only be punctured with the 
point of a needle. Without good organizing faculty and large 
common-sense there can be no effective grading in mixed 
schools taught by one teacher. Thereis a g deal in the 
practice of massing scholars, of different acquirements, in gen- 
eral lessons, where the pupils can be of mutual assistance to 
each other, as in reading, spelling, elementary arithmetic, ob- 
ject and language-lessons. 

— It is a common remark of Southern members of Congress, 
in talking of country schools in their districts, that large num- 
bers of children of both races, are kept at home from the in- 
ability to send them properly dressed. We do not sufficiently 
appreciate the natural pride of the poorest children, which 
makes them unwilling to appear in filth and rags among chil- 
dren comfortably dressed. If our Southern friends would be- 
stir themselves to supply this want in any practical way, we 
are certain that any for clothing upon the churches or in- 
dividuals in other parts of the country would be promptly met. 
Don’t let a boy or girl in this Republic fail of schooling, this 
year, for lack of something fit to wear to school. 

— It is said that an eminent Chinese functionary, after vis- 
iting the great schools of England, was invited to give his opin- 
ion about the comparative merits of the British and Chinese 
systems of education. This he did in the statement that, 
while the English greatly excelled in mental training and 
the variety of knowledge imparted, the superiority in moral 
instruction certainly rested with the Chinese. His statement 


reminds one of the s of a certain Asiatic to a zeal- 
ous missionary: ‘‘ You Englishmen make the best jack-knives 
religions.”” Worth 


in the world, but Asia has made all the 
t. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MANUAL or Geo@rapHy. A Complete Treatise on Mathe- 
matical, Physical, aud Political Geography. 4 M. F 
Maury, LL.D., author of Physical Geography of the Sea, 
and late Superintendent of the National Observatory, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Revised. New York: University Publishing 


Company. 

This new and revised treatise of Maury’s Geographical 
Series is an important contribution to the cause of geograph- 
ical education. Mr. Maury had, prior to his death, outlined 
the plan of revision of the Manual, and the matured fruit of 
his intelligent and protracted labors are presented in the re- 
vision in a most attractive manner. The great feature of this 
book is that it presents geography in the character of a science, 
rather than as an assemblage of disconnected facts. The nat- 
ural features of the earth, the atmospherical phenomena, and 
the animal and vegetable life are all treated as parts of a grand 
mechanism, with definite offices to perform. The study of 
the Divisions of Water is made with reference to the effects 
upon trade and commerce, domestic and foreign. Mountains 
are treated as regulators of the rainfall; geographical position 
and climate, as determining the prodacts and industries of the 
earth; and trade is shown to be in a special manner under the 
influence of geographical law. The success of the author and 
reviser in presenting these valuable characteristic features in 
the Manual is triumphant, and the work is one that commends 
itself to every intelligent teacher and student of geography. 
The maps in this work, unequaled for beauty and accuracy, 
are executed with artistic skill, and are adapted not only 
for practical work in the class-room, but make admirable ref- 
erence-maps for use in the home and counting-room. The 
new and strikingly beautiful illustrations that have been added 
to this edition of the Manual add much to its attractiveness 
and value. All that the best appliances of modern typography 
could do have been employed to render the mechanical execu- 
tion of this text-book a model of excellence. The introduc- 
tion of beautifully colored Physical Maps, a new Trade and 
Voyage Chart, the Sketches to aid the pupil in map-drawing,— 
all combine to make this one of the most complete and useful 
text-books on geography ever presented to the American edu- 
cator. Its use will awaken the enthusiasm of pupils in the 
study, and guide the teacher to a presentation of the subject 
in a way to make a knowledge of geography a permanent and 
valuable acquisition. The publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the completion of this series of Maury’s Geographies in 
a style which reflects the highest credit upon them. We com- 
mend the whole series to educators heartily, and advise them 
to examine the Manual with special reference to its use in the 
common schools of the country. 


CoLERIDGE, SHELLEY, Biographic Asthetic Stud- 
ies. By George H. Calvert. Boston: Lee & Shepard; $1.50. 


Every lover of the writings of these three great poets wii! be 
charmed with Mr. Calvert’s sketches of their lives, and the 
analysis he makes of their literary work. In the main his 
criticisms are just, and his estimate of their genius is in har- 
mouy with that of the highest authorities upon biography and 
literary criticism. Every page of this book is full of interest, 
and holds the readeras by enchantment. His style is pleasant, 
and his illustrations from the works of the authors are well 
chosen. It has a permanent value. 


Tue Music READER; or, The Practice and Principles of the 
Art. Especially adapted to Vocal Music. For the use of 
Schools, Classes, and Private Instruction. By Leopold 
Meignen, Mus. Doc., and William W. Keys. Fourth edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: W. H. Boner & Co. Price, sample 
copies, postpaid, 75 cents. 

This book is suited especially to such students in vocal 
music as want practical, thorough, and progressive instruction. 
There are many persons whose means of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of music is limited, either by inability to study privately, 
or lack of opportunity to doso. This book begins with les- 
sons essentially practical and varied, accompanied by such 
textual explanations as are necessary for their complete mas- 
tery. The plan is old, has been thoroughly tested by compe- 
tent teachers of vocal music, and is pronounced a most simple 
and rapid method of learning to read vocal music. As a book 
for class singing it will rank high. We find in it some of the 
choicest selections for drill and practice. 


CARLETON’s and Hand-book 
of General Information. A large, handsome volume of 500 
pages, clear type, beautifully printed, and profusely illus- 

e ables ent the world affords. N ¢ 
G. W. Carleton & Co. Price, $350. =e 


For the ordinary households of America, and for teachers of 
schools in country districts, who have not access to libraries, 
such a work as this one-volume Encyclopedia of Carleton’s is 
positive blessing, and can be, fora small sum of money, 
easily secured. To show something of its value we insert the 
following table of contents,, which exhibits the number of 
paragraphs it contains on certain important subjects: 


There are 238 i ; 
208 in Gea n Astronomy and Geography; 


paragraphs 
185 in Light and, 
ec J, e r, an otion; 165 
in Vegetable and Animal Creation ; 166 in Ethnology, Chro- 


nology, Language, Literature, etc.; 96 in Greek and Roman 
Philosophy ; 57 in Medieval Learning and Arts; 119 in Lit- 
erature, France, Germany, Spain Italy; 384 in English Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts ;} 90 in British Constitution and Ju- 


‘| risprudence; 131 in Miscellaneous Subjects and Historical Ex- 


planation; 135 in Ancient History, Hebrews, Babylonians, As- 
syrians, etc; 98 in Grecian History and Mythology; 48 in An- 
cient Greece,—Credible History; 286 in Roman and Medieval 
History; 851 in British and French History; etc. 


It is a handy book of reference upon nearly every subject 
that can possibly be thought of. It contains, in a single vol- 
ume, what can otherwise be learned only from a great many 
different works,—large and costly encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
etc.; and instead of long and diffuse chapters of information, 
it gives what nearly every one wants to know in a very few 
lines,—in a nut-shell, so to speak. A very important feature 
of the book is, that in addition to every subject being carefully 
indexed by itself, so that any one word can be turned to at 
once, the reader will find everything relating to one general 
subject is collected together under one general classification. 
For example: Mythology is treated of in one place, and every- 
thing about it is under one chapter, while in the ‘‘ Complete 
{ndex’’ each individual character and reference is alphabet- 
ically found, thus enabling the reader to study the whole of 
Mythology, or to refer at a glance to any one mythological char- 
acter, and learn all about it in one short paragraph. The same 
in History, Science, Philosophy, Geography, Art, etc. The 
work is attractively bound and beautifully illustrated. 


Four Lectures oN Static Exxcrriciry. By J. E. H. 
Gordon. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 146 pp, 18mo. 
Price 80 cents. 

The four lectures which Professor Gordon, the assistant- 
secretary of the British Association, delivered before the 
Royal Institute of Great Britain, in January, 1879, have been 
put in book-form. As the title clearly indicates, the work is a 
study of induction. From the phenomena it exhibits he tries 
to show clearly what induction is. Experiments are de- 
scribed, and illustrations show the way in which it acts. The 
last chapter is the most interesting; in it he reviews the late 
Prof. Clerk-Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of light, and 
very satisfactorily shows the similarity existing between the 
phenomena of light and electricity, striving thereby to demon- 
strate that light and electricity (just as heat and light), are 
but different modifications of the same force. M. B. 


Country Love Anp Ciry Lirs, and Other Poems. By 
Charles Henry St. John. Boston: A. Williams & Co. 


This attractive volume of poems is the result of the author’s 
writing for the last twenty years. The early portion of the 
volume is devoted to parts of lecture-poems, chiefly ‘‘ Coun- 
try Love and Country Life,’’ which were very popular upon 
the platform. They are specially adapted to recitation exer- 
cises. The shorter miscellaneous poems which make up the 
last part of the volume are many of them delightful produc- 


tions. It is alittle boek which should find a place in every 
household library; excellent in tone, and refining in 
character. 


Easy EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY AND NATURAL PHILOs- 
opHy. For Educational Iustitutions of all Grades and for 
Private Students. By G. Dallas Lind, author of Methods of 
Teaching in Country Schools, and Normal Outlines of the 
Common School Branches. Danville, Ind.: J. E. Sherrill. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The object of this manual is a most commendable one; viz., 
to show the art of illustrating the subjects of chemistry and 
natural philosophy by means of simple and cheap apparatus. 
The appendix teaches how to preserve natural-history speci- 
mens, and is worth many times the cost of the volume. Stu- 
dents need such valuable aids as this book furnishes. We 
look for its extensive use. 


THE ANABASIS OF XENOPHON. With an Interlinear Trans- 
lation. For the use of Schools and Private Learners on the 
Hamiltonian System, as improved by Thomas Clark, editor 
of the Latin and Greek Interlinear Classics. 1 vol., royal 
12mo, half turkey moroceo. Price, $2.75. 


C#8AR’S COMMENTARIES. With an Analytical and Interlinear 
Translation of the Five First Books. For the use of Schools 
and Private Learners. By James Hamilton. A new and 
correct edition, with an Interlinear Translation of the Sixth 
and Seventh Books, by Thomas Clark. 1 vol., royal 12mo, 
half turkey morocco. Price, $2.75. Philadelphia: Charles 
De Silver & Sons. 


The above books belong to the widely known Standard In- 
terlinear Classical works published by this enterprising firm. 
Hamilton’s system of interlineary translations, and analytical 
methods, adhered strictly to the grammatical form of words 
and their primitive meanings, which often rendered the trans- 
lation unintelligible. Mr. Clark has followed the plan and 
method of Locke more in the translation, which is generally 
approved by the best teachers. The idea of Locke was to 
teach the classics as the English is largely learned, by a study 
of the language, selecting some easy and attractive work for 
translation, and writing the English translation in one line 
(made as literal as possible), and the original just over it in 
another. These passages should be read over and over again, 
daily, until the student is perfectly familiar with it. As the 
pupil advances in acquiring a knowledge of words, he should 


also advance in his study of the formation of verbs, declensions 


of nouns and pronouns, use of participles, ete., until he at 
length has obtained a thorough and critical knowledge of 
grammar. It is claimed that a large saving of time is effected 
by this plan of the study of the classics, and a better scholar- 
ship secured. The publisher presents these books in faultless 
print and in substantial bindings. 


ALCOHOL AND Hyerxng. An Elementary Lesson-book for 
Schools. By Julia Coleman, author of The Catechism of 
Alcohol, The Temperance Manual, etc. New York: The 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. Price, 
60 cents. : 

The object of this book is to show the nature and effects of 
alcohol upon the human system, It opens with lessons on the 
chemical character of alcohol, its origin and processes of pro- 
duction from grapes, grain, etc., and gradually presents the 
dangers that lurk in the use of all alcoholic liquors. The 
ravages of intemperance are shown to be more devastating 
than those of the most frightful of contagious diseases. Every 
interest, public and private, political and financial, social and 
moral, is threatened by the use of alcoholic stimulants. This 
bo&k wisely presents the underlying principles of sanitary and 
hygienic science to the young, which are endangered by the 
use of alcohol in any form, The arrangement of the book is 
excellent. The text is concise and accurate, and the questions, 
both for the daily lesson and reviews, are aptly put. The 
Teacher’s Appendix contains valuable notes and references to 
the best-known authorities upon the question under consider- 
ation. We earnestly commend this book to the attention 
of school officials and teachers, who should do all in their 
power to save the children of the land from the terrible scourge 
of intemperance. 


An INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY; upon the Analytical Plan. 
By F. H. Loud, professor in Colorado College. St. Louis: 
G. I. Jones & Co. 


This book is designed for the use of beginners in geometry, 
who aim at a practical knowledge of the elementary principles, 
and who require only so much of the theory as may be neces- 
sary to render them intelligent in their use. It is also adapted 
as a preliminary introduction toa text-book in analytical ge- 
ometry soon to appear, by the same able author and teacher of 
the science. The earlier sections of this book are admirably 
adapted to meet the wants of students who propose to con- 
tinue the study in an advanced course, while the subsequent 
sections render the work complete to those who desire a know!- 
edge of the topics usually treated in treatises on elementary 
geometry and plane trigonometry. The diagrams employed 
are very few in the demonstrations of this text-book, proofs 
from formule being generally preferred. The plan is an ex- 
cellent one of having the student illustrate and test every 
demonstration in its application by diagrams drawn by him- 
self. The definitions, statements, and formul# of this work 
are clear and concise, and in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher, must proved a most successful text-book. It has the 
merit of accuracy and conciseness, — the entire book covering 
only about a hundred pages. It is well printed and substan- 
tially bound, as all school text-books should be. 


Tue New Testament. Acccording to the Authorized Ver- 
sion. With Introduction ‘and Notes, by John Pilkington 
Norris, B.D., Canon of Bristol, Vicar of St. Mary, Redcliffe ; 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. In two 
volumes. Vol. I., The Four Gospels. New York: Pott, 
Young & Co. Price, $3.00. 

This work is the result of sixteen years of study of God’s 
Word, and the explanatory notes and comments are of the 
most helpful character. The exposition is of a character that 
will meet the wants of the great mass of Bible students, and 
was not intended for the few learned men who make critical 
exegesis a special study. The introduction to each of the Gos- 
pels furnishes much information, historical and otherwise, not 
readily found, The notes upon the Scripture text are admira- 
bly calculated to enlighten the minds of those who seek to 
know the truth. The arrangement is well suited to the daily 
study of the Scriptures in the home; and the type is clear and 
of a size suited to the wants of the family library. 


New York: Cassell, 


THe MAGAZINE OF ART FOR JAN., 1881. 
Petter & Galpin. Price, 35 cents. 


This number of this excellent magazine contains six ad- 
mirable full-page illustrations of rare merit, the frontispiece 
being *‘ Vandyck Painting the Children of Charlies L.,’”’ from a 
picture by Hermann Schneider; the second, a ‘‘ Statue of 
Francis Arago,’’ by Antonie Mercié; the third, “‘A Harem 
during the Khalifate,”’ from Eber’s ‘‘Egypt”’ ; the fourth, 
“*Contentment,’’ from the painting by H. W. B. Davis, R.A., 
exhibited at Royal Academy in 1877; and the fifth, ‘‘ The Fin- 


ishing Touch,’’ from the picture by Meyer von Brenen. The 

leading articles are upon ‘‘ Treasure-houses of Art, by Tren- 

tham Hall, with five exquisite illustrations; ‘“‘‘The Decoration 

of the —— with four illustrations. ‘‘ The Special Exhibi 


tion of Scotch Art,” “ Lives of Artists Recently Deceased, 
“The Exposition Nationale of Brussels,” ‘‘ The Easel in the 
Field,” Wood Carving,” ‘‘ Our Living Artists,’ with portrait 


and two illustrations, by Henry William Banks Davis, R.A.; 
and concludes by some admirable art notes. This is the 


cheapest and best art journal for the price in the world, and 
all teachers should take it as an aid and help to their personal 
culture and work, 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — YEBUARY, 1881. 
(The calculations are all made for the latitude of Boston.) 
MERCURY. 

This planet may be readily observed during the latter part 
of the month. It attains its greatest distance east of the Sun 
(greatest E. elongation) on the 23d, being only 18° from the 
Sun, while it may recede as much as 28°; nevertheless this 
will be a more favorable opportunity than many where his 
elongation is much greater, owing to the fact that he is about 
as far north of the Sun as he ever gets. Being at eastern 
elongation he is, of course, an evening star. He sets about 
an hour and one-half after the Sun (20th, 7.7 p. m.; 23d, 
7.13 p. m.), and just at close of evening twilight. He 
should be looked for almost exactly at the west point of the 
horizon and 114° north of the sunset point. There are no bod- 
ies near him for which he could be mistaken. In perihelion 


on the 24th. 
VENUS. 


Throughout the month, Venus will be very brilliant, outshin- 
ing every other planet and star. On the 20th Venus also ar- 
rives at eastern elongation, being about 47° from the Sun, and 
presenting a half-moon phase. She passes 5° south of the 
Moon on the 2d, and sets on the 10th at 9.21 p. m.; 25th, 9.43 
p.m. She approaches within 3}° of Jupiter on the 2ist, and 
having the same apparent motion, but moving fast, passes him, 
and moves on eastward to court Saturn’s company. 

MARS, 

On the 25th Mars passes 4° south of the Moon, being a 
morning star. He rises on the 10th at 5.35 a. m.; 25th, 5.15 
a.m. On the last of the month he will be about 4° south of the 
three stars which mark cue of the horns of the Goat in Capri- 
cornus. These stars are the brightest in the constellation; the 
lowest is of the 3d, and the two upper ones of the 4th magni- 
tude, and the planet will serve to identify them. 

JUPITER, 

Jupiter passes 6° south of the Moon on the 3d, and 31° 
south of Venus on the 2ist. Though still an evening star, his 
glory is departing. He sets on the 10th at 959 p. m.; 25th, at 
9.16 p. m. 

Satellites: Owing to the short time that Jupiter is above 
the horizon, but few of the phenomena of his satellites are 
visible. The most important of these are: 


Transit of Sat. I. Feb. 1, Ingress, Th. 55m. evening. 
Eclipse “* Kad, 8h. 30m. * 
Transit 4, Egress, Th. 16m 

Occultation “ I. 9, Disappear., 7h. 16m. 
Transit II 11, Ingress, 8h. 55m.“ 
Eclipse Reappear., Th. 35m. 

“ Ill 22, Disappear., 7h. 38m. 

SATURN. 


Saturn passes 74° to the south of the Moon on the 4th. He 
is moving eastward past the stars, but at the same time setting 
earlier, He will be just a trifle east of Venus on the last of 
the month. Sets on the 10th at 10.36 p. m; 25th, 9.44 p.m. - 

Uranus passes the meridian as follows: Feb. 10, 1.35 a. m.; 
20th, 0.24 a. m. 

Neptune passes the meridian Feb. 10, at 5.14 p. m. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE HEAVENS AT 9 P. M., FEB- 
UARY 20, 1881. 

Looking Southward.—Near the meridian, and midway be- 
tween the earth’s path and the southern horizon, lies Canis 
Major, the Greater Dog, containing the king of stars, Sirius, 
which lies a little west of the meridian. Twenty degrees 
higher up, or midway between Sirius and the earth’s path, and 
a little west of the meridian, is Procyon in Canis Minor, the 
Lesser Dog. Castor and Pollux, the two first-magnitude stars, 
about 5° apart, form the upper and eastern end of a neat quad- 
rilateral, the sides of which are about 20°, and lie exactly on 
the meridian. 

West of the meridian the heavens are particularly resplendent 
with brilliant planets and stars. First comes Orion with Betel- 
guese, the Kings and Rigel, then Taurus with the Hyades, 
Pleiades, and Aldebaran; then the planets Saturn, Venus, and 
Jupiter; and, close to the horizon, at an earlier hour, Mer- 
cury, Just west of the zenith point, and a trifle further 
north, lies Capella in Auriga. 

East of the meridian the only conspicuous object is Leo, and 
the Sickle with Regulus, 

Looking Northward.—The Dragon coils his tortuous body 
below and to the right of the Pole Star, the tail separating the 
Greater from the Lesser Bear. This is a hard constellation to 
trace, the triangle of stars in the head, which is now quite close 
‘o the northern horizon, being the only prominent figure in 
the constellation. Cassiopeia is to the left, the Lynx above, 
and the Great Dipper, containing the “‘ Pointers,” to the right 

Polaris, the Pole Star, The Little Dipper, in Ursa Minor, 
is below, and a little to the right of the same. 

Norg.—It seems that it has been published that there will 


be an almost synchronous perihelion passage of several planets 
‘ometime in ’81,—- we have not learned just when, — accom- 


panied with terrible results. Of course no readers of THE! 
JOURNAL need informing that all fears of calamitous results 
are needless, even if it were true that Mercury, Venus, Jupi- 
ter, and Saturn were in perihelion at the same time. ‘Ihe 
following shows the times of the perihelia made in 1881, with 
those of the major planets made in ’80 and ’82: 

Mercury, Feb, 21, May 20, Aug. 16, and Nov. 12, 1881. 

Venus, March 6, and Oct. 17, 1881. 

Mars, May 26, 1881. 

Jupiter, Sept. 25, 1880. 

Uranus, March 25, 1882. 

Penn Yan, N. Y., Jan., 1881. 


ROTATION OF THE SUN: A SERMON BY 
REV. JOHN JASPER. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


The Raymond excursion-party of January had an experi- 
ence as enjoyableas it was rare. We reached Richmond, Va., 
Thursday noon, Jan. 20, and the heavy storm which brought 
such annoyance to New York city on the coming day kept us 
closely housed in the spacious apartments of Ford’s Hotel. 
Mr. I. A. Whitcomb, who had the party in charge, arranged, 
in connection with Mr. A. J. Ford, for a novel entertainment, 
if we may be permitted to speak thus truthfully of a sermon. 
Rev. John Jasper, a colored preacher, with a choir of twelve 
colored singers, held a service in the large reading-room, 
which was cleared of its normal furnishings and seated for the 
occasion. The choir sang an anthem, with due skill and fer- 
vor, after which the preacher read the tenth chapter of Gen- 
esis, in which are shrined one hundred and twenty proper 
names. Few men of greater learning would have ventured 
upon such an enterprise, but he picked his way along as cred- 
itably as most men would have done. Prayer followed, ang 
another anthem. Then the preacher announced his text,— 
Exodus xiii: 3; ‘‘ The Lord is a man of war.’’ 

Mr. Jasper is a fine-appearing colored man of 68, though he 
would readily pass for a man of 45 years. His form is erect, 
and his build of the best proportions. His speech is easy, his 
manner,—until he gets excited,—is gracefnl. He has many of 
the points of a natural orator; language comes without effort, 
and his logic is surprisingly good for a man who has no educa- 
tion. He has been at school but seven weeks in his life, has 
had no opportunities for general reading, and no scholastic as- 
sociations of the most humble pretentions. He knows the 
Bible from beginning to end as few men do, but he has no 
Bible-helps, and takes it in its strict literalness; and he has 
fed his associates on Bible-teaching for forty years, safely and 
fervently as relates to their moral and religious duties, and 
never aspired to public fame until, more than, a year ago, he 
was drawn into acontroversy. I will let him tell his own 
story, as he gave it to us in his introductory remarks. 
This, in substance, was 

HIS INTRODUCTION. 


‘*T have come up here to-night, brethren, because I’ve been 
told that there are some distinguished gentlemen from the 
North who want to hear me set forth what God teaches about 
the ‘ Rotation of the Sun.’ Now, brethren, Iam a humble 
disciple; never -had any teaching, never sought any contro- 
versy, never tried to get before the public; but always hold 
myself in duty bound to enlighten the men-members and the 
women-members of my church upon any subject that I know 
more about than they do. I think this is the duty of all min- 
isters of the Gospel. 

“One day a bright young man came to me and said he had 
got into a dispute with a young man from another church 
about the rotation of the sun, and he wished I would preach 
about it. There’s that young man, sitting by that window, 
right there, — one of the brightest young men in this city. 
So I preached the next Sunday about the rotation of the sun, 
just for the benefit of that brother, and thought no more 
about it till, the next Sunday, Brother , of the Baptist 
church over here, preached a very severe sermon, in which he 
said it was all a base fabrication ; and he had six dictionaries 
to prove what base fabrication means. Now, I haven’t any 
dictionary, but I have common-sense, and I know enough to 
know that ‘base fabrication’ means a base, contemptible 
falsehood. Now, his opinion may be that my philosophy is a 
base fabrication. He has a right to his opinion, and I have a 
right to my opinion of that sermon of his. 

Now, brethren, I didn’t want any controversy, but my honor 
was assailed, and I was bound to defend my honor; so the 
next Sunday I preached that sermon over again, and I invited 
the editors and the teachers and the leading citizens to come 
and hear what I had to say, and judge for themselves if it was 
base fabrication. If they did not agree with me, I have never 
learned it. Since then I have preached the sermon-in Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia, and have had Congressmen and pro- 
fessors, the best judges in the world, to hear me, and only a 
few of these all have ever differed with me. I assume, there- 
fore, that the best people in the world are all agreed with me, 
that the sun rotates.” 

After this introduction he proceeded to outline the history 


of the Bible, describing vividly the slavery and exodus of the 


Israelites. When he reached that point in his historic outline 
where Joshua commanded the sun to stand still upon Gibeon, 
** So the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole day,’’ the preacher paused, 
and taking an attitude, said, with great effect, ‘‘ Brethren, if 
the sun didn’t move, why should Joshua command it to stand 
still? What would you think of a grammar-school boy who 
didn’t know that a great man like Joshua wouldn’t command 
the sun to stand still if he didn’t moveat all! If the sun never 
went down, why should the Lord say that he ‘ hasted not to go 
down about a whole day’? The Bible is written so that ‘a 
wayfaring-man, though a fool, need not err therein,’ and if 
the sun never goes down, then I do err, brethren.’’ 

He called attention to such Scripture as that found in Gen. 
xv.: 17; ‘The sun wentdown.” Gen. xix.: 23; ‘ The sun 
was risen upon the earth.”” Gen. xxxii.: 31; ‘‘ The sun rose.”’ 
Judges xiv.: 18; ‘‘ The sun went down.”’ Ps. civ.: 22; “The 
sun ariseth.’”’ But he laid 


THE GREATEST STRESS 


on Eccles. i.: 5; “The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 

down, and hasteth to his place where he arose’’; and Mal. 

i.: 11; “‘ From the rising of the sun even unto the going down 

of the same.’’ From these texts he argued that nothing could 

be clearer than that the sun moves. ‘‘If the Bible don’t say 

this, what does it say?’ But to make it more emphatic he 

quoted from the New Testament. Christ says, in the Sermon 
on the Mount,’’ Matt. v.: 45; **‘ He maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good.”” Eph. iv.: 26; ‘‘ Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.’”’ From these and similar texts he 
established the fact, to his entire satisfaction, that the sun does 
move. He affirmed, with great vehemence, that the Psalmist, 
the prophets, the apostles, the Lord himself, and Jesus Christ, 
his son, all stated, in the plainest language, that the sun moves, 
it arises, it goes down, it hasteth to its place again, etc., and 
in not one single place does it say that the earth moves. Then 
he proceeded to argue that the earth is flat, and not round; 
first, on the ground that nobody could cling on the other side. 
They could neither cling like flies, with their heads down, nor 
stand on their heads; and they would have to do one or the 
other. It was a very slippery day, and he said, ‘* You see how 
hard it is for a man to keep on his feet on the top of the earth; 
what would he do on the underside ?’”’ Second, on the ground 
that nobody ever heard of anybody’s living there, and never 
knew of there being any such place. He said men went to 
Japan, China, Africa, and the islands of the sea, but nobody 
ever went to the underside of this earth. Third, on the au- 
thority of the Bible, which says, in Rev. vii.: 1, ‘‘ I saw four 
angels standing on the four corners of the earth.” He says a 
round earth could not have corners. The Bible never speaks 
of around earth, but it does speak of a four-cornered earth; 
hence the earth must be flat and square. Upon this subject 
he was very much excited when he told what would come to 
Richmond if it should chance to be on the underside of the 
earth. ‘‘ Where would the Jeems river be ?” 


HIS LAST GREAT ATTACK 


was on those who pretended to have measured the distance to 
the sun. This, in substance, was his introduction and logic: 
‘* When I preached in Philadelphia a man in one of the schools 
wanted to see me. He thought he could make me believe I 
was wrong if he could have a little time with me, but I was 
not able to call upon him, so he sent me seven books which he 
thought would change my mind. They were astronomies. 
Now, brethren, they were very funny books. For example, 
they claimed to have measured the distance to the sun. 
Brethren, the Bible says (Jer. xxxi.: 37), ‘If heaven above 
can be measured, and the foundations of the earth searched 
out beneath, I will also cast off all the seed of Israel for all 
that they have done.’ Mustn’t try to measure the heavens, 
gentlemen.”’ ‘“‘ These scientists don’t agree among themselves ; 
one man says the sun is 83,000,000 miles from the earth, an- 
other 87,000,000, and so on up to 104,000,000.”” “* Yes, gentle- 
men, one of those astronomies says the sun is 104,000,000 miles 
from the earth.”’ ‘Who do you s’pose ever measured that 
distance ?’ ‘‘ Couldn’t measure it with a foot-rule, gentle- 
men.” ‘‘Must have a tape-measure.’”’ ‘‘ Tape-line must be 
all marked off in foot and inches.’”’ ‘‘ Who you s’pose ever 
measured a tape-line 104,000,000 miles long.” ‘*‘ Then when 
they got it measured, a man must go up to the sun, hitch it on 
to something up there, and then come down like a spider.’’ 
‘‘ Think anybody ever did that, brethren?’ ‘‘ There aint no 
other way to doit.” “If you think anybody ever went up 
there you just wait till next August, when the sun is blazin, 
hot, so you have to havea pitcher of ice-water in one hand an 
a fan in the other; then tell me if you think any body ever 
went up in the face and eyes of the sun.” ‘‘ No, gentlemen, 
the thing can’t be done. Nobody ever did it. So don’t 
trouble yourself about any of those things.” 

He closed with a thoroughly eloquent appeal to the audience 
to believe the Bible. ‘‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.” 
Rom. iii.: 4. 

There is certainly room for the schoolmaster in the sunny 
South, and if the ignorance of John Jasper upon the simplest 
scientific matters could be heralded far and near, it would 
seem as though there would be no lack of zeal on the part of 


the benevolent in the work of educating the colored people, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


This is the not-sunny South. It is the rainy, cloudy, muddy 
South, to which the sun has not showed his face for more than 
half-a-dozen days in two months! We have had the heaviest 
snow, the coldest weather since a day near fifty years ago, 
which tradition calls “‘ the cold Saturday.”” This very moment 
it is pouring in torrents, so I am afraid the railroads cannot 
take my letter in time, 

Of course, our schools opened badly. The overcrowded 
public schools, in which places are lost by waiting, have suf- 
fered least. Our scholars have had all manner of complaints, 
especially mumps, which the Georgia Legislature caught, and 
went home with heads tied up,—to come back next summer, 
when they can see and be seen by the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation. By-the-way, talking of our State government, the 
old folks tell us there was a governor of Georgia once who 
spelled coffee, kauphy. He was a Revolutionary hero,—Gov. 
Matthews,—a man of sense, too, for spelling does not always 
measure capacity. 

The public schools of Atlanta have had the spirit, in spite 
of the weather, to begin 

A NEW MOVEMENT, 


which I will chronicle this week. If I should say it is the en- 
tering-wedge of an improvement which may,—its friends hope 
it will,—be felt in nearly all the Sunday congregations of the 
South, I should, perhaps, seem to be talking extravagantly. 
Well, thesAtlanta schools have set some widely-copied fash- 
ions, and if this project succeeds, it will be followed by gen- 
eral imitation. They have begun to teach vocal music in the 
public schools; not to teach songs by ear, but slowly, patiently, 
thoroughly, to teach the children to sing by note. 

Omitting from my strictures the French people of Louisiana, 
I doubt if any people in the world ever spent as much money 
on music, with as little good result, as the people in the South. 
In the old times a man who had daughters began by buying a 
handsome piano and engaging a music-teacher, without test- 
ing in any way the musical talent of his girls. The teacher 
could not, if he wished, be thorough. The young ladies must 
in a short time begin to “ play for papa and mamma.” The 
piano and the teacher made each girl’s music cost $1,500 or 
$2,000. We have had some musicians whom acultivated taste 
could hear with pleasure, but the number was out of all pro- 
portion to the money spent. 

Of late years musical culture has increased at the North; but 
I believe the difference between North and South was merely 
that we threw away a great deal more money than they did. 
The effect on our church music has been very bad; choirs 
have sung somewhat ambitious music, out of time, out of 
tune; while congregational music has been something to make 
you stop yourears. A friend of mine, — a Christian, and a 
person of musical culture, familiar with German congrega- 
tional-singing, — used to say, “‘ It is a trial to go to church.”’ 
When she was urged to help improve the music, she said, “ It 
is a hopeless muddle. If we could begin by having the young 
people thoroughly taught, we could have a reform, but we 
cannot control the parents to doso. Musical culture is like 
yeast, or Professor Huxley’s protoplasm; in order to grow it, 
you must have some to begin with. The only improvement 
we could make would be to abolish music in the churches.”’ 

Now some friends of this cause think the public schools have 
enough “‘ control of the parents”’ to begin the reform. To 
practise singing with other singers, in time, in tune, is, if one 
takes a simple, subordinate part, an important means of im- 
proving musical taste. And it is a very inexpensive way of 
finding out whether it is advisable to spend money on a young 


person. 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOLS 


have been fortunate in securing the services of an excellent 
teacher, Professor McIntosh. At a very short distance by 
rail from Atlanta, the Methodists have a male college, whose 
head, Rev. Atticus Haygood, is destined to exercise a wide in- 
fluence in Georgia. He is a teacher of great power over 
young men, and one of the very best preachers in Georgia. 
He had wisdom and influence to secure what I believe no 
other college in the South has, — a regular professor of music 
as a member of the faculty. This is Professor McIntosh. 
The students of Emory College go through a course in vocal 
music; and as many of them become teachers, they have be- 
gun to teach singing by note in many Georgia schools. 

I was present by invitation when Professor McIntosh gave a 
lesson to some of the public-school teachers who are to assist 
him in this work. I had listened but a few minutes when I 
discovered that he has, in an unusual degree, that important 
quality, “teaching tact.”” I believe he could teach well any- 
thing that he undertook. He has, besides, the indispensable 
enthusiasm. 

There is, of course, in this project, danger of getting voices 
strained, of getting the children into that kind of scream and 
flatting on the high notes which the Sunday-school children 
fall into when the superintendent calls out, “Sing louder.” But 


we shall see. If some classes show good results, it will prove 
the feasibility of the plan and lead to improvement everywhere. 
Of course, it will be slow work. My friends, the public-school 
teachers of Atlanta, would have a rod in pickle for me if I pub- 
lished them to the world as engaged in a great enterprise, 
whose results early visitors might expect to see. Of course, 
in Georgia, we have long had the country singing-schools for 
learning by note, but where there was a good teacher, even, 
they accomplished nothing for waut of control to secure slow, 
patient, thorough work. The colored colleges of Atlanta are 
already successfully teaching their scholars to sing by note. 
One of the things best worth visiting at Atlanta University is 
the singing-class. Their work is already a marked success. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 19, 1881. Eviza A. Bowen. 


THE “ LOOKER - ON.” 


— The Boston Traveller, in a well-written and thoughtful 
article, shows that ignorance of the workings of our school- 
system on the part of the general public, is not only common 
but in a measure fashionable. This is not the case in regard 
to other matters. If a man is not well informed on all other 
worldly matters, such as art, music, the drama, billiards, poli- 
tics, finance, and horse-racing, he is looked upon as an igno- 
rant man, and is, moreover, ashamed of his ignorance; but, 
on the contrary, if he knows much or anything about the 
educational affairs of the country in general, or the details of 
school-work in his own village or city, he is half ashamed of 
his knowledge. The sentiment seems to be that the under- 
standing of school matters is proper enough for women and 
children, but that school is no subject for a man to waste his 
valuable time or exercise his giant brain on. Teachers them- 
selves are somewhat to blame for this state of public senti- 
ment. From the day a young lady receives her appointment, 
till the day she resigns to get married, her conversation is one 
continuous disparagement of schools and school-teaching. 
The airs and expressions of the men-teachers are of the same 
character. He isn’t going to teach more than a year or two; 
he does not expect to be a pedagogue all his life. Thank God, 
he can do something besides teach school. But he teaches on 
and on; all the same, year in and year out, and, like the dog in 
the manger, will neither quit the business nor improve it in 
the esteem of the public by giving it an earnest, healthy tone. 
Such teachers never take an educational journal,—not they; 
they do not need any help in the first place, and will not be in 
the wretched business long enough to use any ideas that they 
might accidentally acquire. But they remain in the schools, 
nevertheless, generally to the end of their lives, prejudicing 
the public against interests committed to them as a sacred 
trust. 

— The Cincinnati Gazette, in criticising the way in which 
some people use “ shall’’ and ‘‘ will,” gets a little beyond its 
depth. It even accuses Dr. McCosh of blundering while ac- 
knowledging that he is free from willful blunders. It cites the 
case of a Southern religious paper, which mildly asks, ‘‘ Will we 
support our paper ?’’ It is well enough to find fault with the 
form of the expression, but withal rather unkind in Deacon 
Smith to do so, for one who knows how hard it is for religious 
papers to get along will excuse a little frenzy and a great deal 
of solecism in their utterances, But is not the Gazette a little 
off, in the following: 

‘*When Mr. Beecher says, ‘ Wait a little longer and you 
shall see,’ or a commander in our late war announces that ‘I 
am chasing Morgan and will catch him,’ as gross a mistake is 
committed as by the sincere but ungrammatical inquirer re- 
garding the possibility of newspaper support.’’ 

Now your ‘‘ Looker-on”’ ventures the assertion that both 
the above parties knew what they had to say and how to say 
it. Mr. Beecher meant that, in due course of time, the light 
and truth would be forced upon his hearers; that they would 
be compelled to see it as he sawit. The idea of compulsion is 
conveyed by ‘shall’ in the second and third person. The 
use of ‘shall’ in law and prophecy is peculiar and power- 
ful. The man who was after Morgan knew what he was about, 
likewise. He was determined to catch Morgan, and he said 


so. ‘“‘I shall catch Morgan,’’ means tactics; “I will catch 
Morgan,’’ meant a chase and a fight. We have yet to hear of 
anybody who quarrels with General Grant’s use of ‘ will’ in 
his famous dispatch, “I will fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer!” If he had said, “‘I shall fight it out,’ 
ete., we fear the result would have been very different. 


— The question of men or women principals is definitely 
settled in Chicago,—settled in favor of both men and women, 
provided they pass what is called a principal’s examination. 
A rule preventing women from rising to principalships from 
the ranks without an examination, went into force January 1, 
1881. This will not, however, subject to examination such as 
hold principalships now without a principal’s certificate. 
There was an examination for principals December 28, 1880, at 
which seven men and six women presented themselves. Four 
passed the ordeal, three men and one woman, the woman in 


the case standing by far the highest. This will make a pretty 
problem for those who like to discuss the capacity of mind on 
the sex line. The deduction would seem to be, that in an 
intellectual free-for-all sweepstakes, go-as-you-please, more 


men work to the front than women; but that when a wom 
does come out ahead, she is a stunner. mee 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, W O. Fiercuer, Biddeford, Me. 

— There are about 214,000 scholars in Maine between 4 and 
21 years of age. The average attendance upon the summer 
schools last year was 100,000 less than one-half. Only about 
4,000 more attended the winter schools, making 40 per cent. of 
the whole number. In 1880 50 per cent. attended. 

— The catalogue of Bowdoin Coll. for 1880-81 is published. 
This institution contains 263 students, of whom 103 are in tho 
medical dept. There are 49 seniors, 30 juniors, 37 sophomores, 
and 44 freshmen. The receipts of $75,000 from Mrs. Stone of 
Malden, and $40,000 from Henry Winkley of Philadelphia, are 
acknowledged, besides $5,375 from other sources, amounting 
in all to $120,375. 

— The catalogue of Colby Univ. reports 149 students,—36 
seniors, 38 juniors, 40 sophomores, and 35 freshmen. The 
faculty number nine professors, and one instructor in elocu- 
tion, with Dr. Henry E. Rolins as president. The Coll. is in 
a prosperous condition. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirFrorD, Manchester, N. H. 


— At a late meeting of the Dartmouth Coll. Alumni, held 
in Boston, Prest. Bartlett stated that $16,000 was needed for 
the completion of the Daniel Webster professorship. 

— The Chandler Scientific School at Dartmouth has had 
279 alumni. There were only four members in the first class, 
and they received their degree in 1854. This school has been 
under excellent management,—first, under the lamented Prof. 
Woodman of the class of ’42, and since under Prof. E. R. 
Ruggles. 

— The Teachers’ Inst., at Claremont, was held, as adver- 
tised, and proved to be a very enthusiastic meeting and a de- 
cided success. All the parts were promptly performed, but 
the program was too long, leaving too little time for discussion. 

— Miss Clara A. Armes, of Nashua, has resigned her position 
as associate-principal of the State Normal School, Plymouth. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 


— Through a legislative blunder, at the last session, the law 
providing for the salary and expenses of the Supt. of Educa- 
tion was abolished. Hence, Hon. Supt. Dartt, now that he 
has accepted the office, must work without pay unless some- 
body guarantees his salary. More likely the State will have 
no school supervision the next two years. 

— Prest. Hamlin, of Middlebury Coll., has succeeded in se- 
curing subscriptions of several thousand dollars, for his college, 
in New York. 

— There are 85 boys and 17 girls in the reform school at 
Vergennes, and its expenses have been $39,384, of which 
$25,378 has come from the State treasury. 

— With the reduction of congressional districts, one of the 
State normal schools, — probably the one at Johnson, — will 
have to be given up. ‘ 

— The Univ. of Vermont has opened its winter terms with 
219 students, 76 of whom are in the college proper, and 143 are 
medical students. 

— Leland and Gray Sem., Townshend, has had an aggregate 
attendance of 765 during the past five years, and a growth from 
117 to 185, requiring three additional teachers. 

— Among the new laws of the last session is one incorpor- 
ating the Vermont Coll. of Teachers. This organization, 
formed last summer by the leading educators of the State, rec- 
ognizes teaching as a profession, and aims to make prominent 
the distinction between the teacher and the educational tramp. 

— Essex Classical Inst., under the management of Prin. 
W. A. Deering, A.M., recently closed its half-year term with 


a highly satisfactory examination. It is one of the best schools 
in the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 

— The Legislative Com. on Ed. have given two more hear- 
ings on the matter of transferring to the city council of Bos- 
ton the control of school expenditures. 

—At the recent graduation at the State Normal School at 
Salem, 30 young ladies received diplomas. There were 5 spe- 
cial students, 8 in the advanced class, 57 in class B, 53 in class 
C, and 71 in class D. The whole number during the last term 
was 223; during the year, 307; and during the 52 terms since 
the school was established, 2,524. In the evening there was 
the annual reunion of the alumni, auc a reception by the 
graduates. 

— There are at present 335 students in the Inst. of Tech., 
Boston, of whom 14 are graduates, 43 in the School of Me- 
chanic Arts, 39 in the Lowell School of Practical Design, and 
113 &re special students. The remainder are regulars, 62 
being “in their first year. 

“° <The Centre primary school at Petersham has been closed 
for the winter, owing to the prevalence of scarlet-fever. 


Dr. William H, Hawkes, of Philadelphia, late of Helena, 


is 
9 


Feb. 3, 1881. 


Mon., son of Rev. Philo Hawkes, of Marston’s Mills, has ac- 
cepted the position of private tutor to President-elect Garfield’s 
two oldest sons. 

— The normal class organized this term in Cushing Acad- 
emy, Ashburnham, has been a decided success. 


— The school-house at Polpis village, Nantucket, was de- 
stroyed by an incendiary fire last week. 

— The city council of Fall River has appropriated $93,000 
for public schools. 

— It is proposed to open a second evening school at Mill- 
bury, the one at Bramnaville, in that town, having been highly 
successful. 

— The semi-annual graduating exercises of the Framingham 
State Normal School occurred last week. Six young ladies 
graduated, Miss Jennie M. Stevens, of Chicopee, being the 
valedictorian. The diplomas were presented by Miss Abby W. 
May, of the State Board of Ed., and the address to the grad- 
uates was delivered by Mrs. Abby M. Diaz, of Boston. The 
school reopens Feb. 9. 

— Walbridge A. Field, of Boston, the new justice of the Su- 
preme Court, is a native of Springfield, Vt., a graduate of 
Dartmouth Coll. in 1855, and though only 47 years old has al- 
ready had a distinguished career. 

— Prof. Henry A. Ward, of Rochester, N. Y., the famous 
collector and illustrator of fossils, has started for Australia, 
by way of the Southern Pacific railroad, to get material for 
the Agassiz Museum of Natural History, at Cambridge. 

— The Westfield State Normal School reopens Feb. 8. 

— Prest. Warren, of the Boston Univ., in his annual report 
gives the number of students in the different schools as 510,— 
a reduction from the previous year,—of whom 120 are women. 
The receipts were $76,274, and expenditures $75,710; and the 
assets $419,480, and liabilities $76,255. 

— The next term at the State Normal School at Worcester 
commences Feb, 10. 

— The Middlesex Fells Assoc. held a large and very inter- 
esting meeting at Medford on Wednesday afternoon, the 26th 
of Jan. The citizens, both of Medford and the adjoining 
towns, who turned out in goodly numbers, were addressed by 
Hon. Elizur Wright (prest. of the Assoc.), Gov. Long, Col. 
Higginson, Hon. B. G. Northrop, and several other speakers, 

who all spoke in most eulogistic terms of the Fells; one gen- 
tlemen declaring that if they were in Switzerland, instead of 
lying within sight of the State House, our lovers of the beauti- 
ful in nature would willingly cross the Atlantic to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing them. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 

— At the semi-annual examination of the State Normal 
School, last week, ten young ladies graduated with honor to 
themselves and the school. Principal Greenough, in his report 
to the trustees, gave the following statistics: 


Whole number of pupils in the school during the term end- 
ing Jan. 28, 1881, 111; number that entered at beginning | 
of term, 39; number that had previously taught, 9. Employ-' 
ment of parent or guardian: Farmers, 38; carpenters, 7; clergy-_ 
men, 6; mechanics, 3; manufacturers, 5; masons, 4; merchants, 
4; grocers, 3; engineers, 3; painters, molders, operatives, 
agents, marketmen, 2 each; wheelwrights, boss weavers, con- 
tractors and builders, florists, plumbers, engine dispatchers, 

nsmiths, blacksmiths, jewelers, teamsters, laborers, book- 

eepers, musicians, confectioners, }umbermen, retired, baggage- 
masters, factory-overseers, gardeners, butchers, prison-officers, 
superintendents, brokers, stone-cutters, inspectors, 
each. 


He said that this first half-year of the school had been 
highly satisfactory; that the pupils had enjoyed good health, 
been zealous in their work, and had exercised a good deal of 
moral thoughtfulness, which is the essential condition of char- 
acter. He dwelt upon the importance of employing more 
effective measures to promote health in our public schools, 
through the care and efforts of the teachers. In this normal 
school, special regard is had to the health of the candidates 
for admission, and to physical training afterwards. The object 
of normal training is to fit the teachers for their work, and 
teaching is a means to an end, There are three methods of 
teaching: (1) By text-books, or the written method; (2) Orally, 
or by lectures; (3) Objective teaching. Each method has its 
place and utility, but the last is most disciplinary and effective. 
In conferring the diplomas, Principal Greenough addressed 
the class in his usual happy manner. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— Meriden is a rapidly-increasing city and has a large num- 
ber of very good schools, but it is sadly in want of a good high 
school; hence many of the more advanced pupils go to Hart- 
ford or New Haven, to enjoy the privileges of the excellent 
high schools in those cities. We were recently informed that 
more than twenty pupils go to Hartford. We hope the day is 
not distant when the wealthy and intelligent citizens of Meri- 
den will feel that they cannot afford to have school advantages 
inferior to any city in the State. ‘ 

— Many years ago the citizens of Wallingford erected a fine 
brick building for a graded school. The tornado that swept 


through a portion of the town two years ago, unroofed the 


building but it was soon repaired, and the several schools are 
now in good condition. The Catholics at this place have a 
parochial school, which is attended by most of the Irish 
children. 

— The library of the late District-Attorney Phelps, of New 

York city, consisting of over 5,000 volumes, has been taken to 
Hartford, to be preserved for the use of his only son, now a 
student in Yale Coll. 
— The widow of Lafayette S. Foster has presented a bust of 
him to the Yale Law School, in which he was many years a 
professor. ° 

— An educational bill has been introduced in the legislature 


providing for the appointment of a commission of three by the 
Governor, who shall compile a book for the public schools in 
that State, which shall contain such statements as science and 
experience have verified with regard to the effect of alcoholic 
liquors on the body and brain, with such other matters as 
shall show the relation of such alcoholic drinks to personal es- 
tate and to the public well-being. The text-book must not 
exceed fifty pages nor cost over 20 cents. The Board of Ed. 
must see that every scholar has one of these books. If towns 
neglect to provide them, they cannot draw moneyfrom the 
school-fund. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MARYLAND.—The Rev. Wm, J. Hill, of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, Brooklyn, has aecepted the presidency of 
Mount St. Mary’s Sem., ss. 
The State school fund has just n distributed to the 
amount of $124,500. The colored schools get out of this sum 


500. 


Kentucky.—The will of Mrs. Maggie Embry was recently 
admitted to probate at Elkton, by which $200,000 was left to 
Vanderbilt Univ., at Nashville. The Vanderbilts, father and 
son, have given $1,200,000 to this institution. 

Soutrs CAROLINA.—Mayor Courtenay, of Charleston, chair- 
man of the Cowpen’s Centennial Committee to erect a me- 
morial column, with bronze panels for inscriptions, on the 
field of the battle of Cowpens, announces the postponement 
of the ceremonies of unveiling until arrangements can 
made for all of ‘‘ the Old Thirteen States’’ and Tennessee to 
ag ype in the movement. The date will probably be May 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION AND GENERAL DEBILITY. 

I have used the Acid Phosphate in my own family in cases 
of indigestion and general debility, with entirely satisfactory 
results. S. H. Moors, M. D. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
An Introduction to Geometry on the Anylitical Plan ; 


OB SWITZERLAND AND ITALY.— 
Dr. Loomis’s Select Summer 
Address, 23 Union Square, Room 5, N. Y. 


. Seventh Year. 
301 h 


Teachers’ A 


by T. H. Loud; cl. St. Louis: G. 1. Jones & Co. 
Shakespeare’s Henry JV.; Part 2, with notes, etc.; 
by Rev. H. N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn & Heath, 
Outlines of the History of e: an abridgment of 
M. Guizot’s History, by Gustave Masson. Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat. 


ry. 
COOK’S TOURS 
Established 1841, 

Tickets and fares for thousands of tours, for Inde- 
pendent Travelers in America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia. Special arrangements f 


good schools to parents. 


MISS 


or Personally | 240 zz (1) 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


{ntroduces to colleges, schools, and 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
Call on or address 
‘eachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any department of instruction, low 
or high,—should see Candidates’ New Bulle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seeckin itions 
should have Application-form. Mailed for 


postage. ) 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M,, Secretary, 
American School Institute, 


gency 


‘amilies superior 


Vil. 
Vv Ancient 


New Music Books. 
RHYMES 2.2 et Pear- 


main Osgood, anslations 
by Louisa Cragin. Emphatically a household col- 
lection, containing lullabies, nursery songs,kindergarten 
songs, and everything of the kind that musical mothers, 
sisters, and all the chil- AN dren so dearly 
love, compiled from the D best American 
and foreign sources, and, in many cases, having both 
foreign and English words. The songs have simple ac- 
TUNES has already re- 
ceivi mos te notices 
= fair to be TU N ES. 
avorite, 
New Subscribe ar Record. Try 

r 


ENERSON'S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES 


FOR MALE VOICES. (60c., or $6 per dozen. 
A capital collection of pieces, just made, and well fit 

by their moderate compass and easy arrangement, as 
well as by their solid merit and great variety, for clubs 
and quartets that are now so rapidly increasing. The 
book is compact and may easily be carried in the pocket. 


BEETHOVEN. Biographical Romance by Ran. $1.50. 


ALBUM OF SONG. ($2.50.) By Robert Franz. Au- 


horized edition of 100 of the 
very best of German Songs ever issued. 


in Press—A new Sunday-school Song-book. 
Any book mailed, post-Sree, on receipt of above prices. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@., 

451 Washington Street, Boston. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The subjects of Dr. HALL’s lectures in WESLEYAN 
HALL, on Saturdays at 10 o’clock A. M., are as follows: 


I, The Kindergarten, Jan. 29. 
Il. Religious training and instruction. 
ul. ing, ee and drawing (elements of). 
1v. Actheesite and the rudiments of higher mathe- 
atics. 
Vv. Geo hy and history. 
VL Moder. lan guages. 
D es. The German Gymnasium. 
Ill. Science. The German Real 
Ix, including singing, sewing, em- 
roide 
X. Peachers normal schools. 
ab School organization and | on. 
Il. Educational history, theories, and literature. 


$66 freee im your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H, HALL@rT & Oo., Portland, Me. 


Conducted and Private Parties to Europe, season 1881. 
Hotel Coupons issued, available to over 500 first-class 
Hotels. Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued. 
Cook’s Excursionist and special pamphlets contain 
full particulars, sent by mail. Address 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
C.A. BARATTONI, Manager. [3058] P.O. Box, 4197. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Lite 
Course. For public s ers, readers, teachers, oa 
the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 
on application. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Prest. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 


Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 
application-forms ed on request. Parties in 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 
required Address A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
Established 1872, by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell. Vis- 
ible 8 h, Treatment of Stamme: Voice Culture, 
&c. For information address L. NZO BUTTER- 
FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Mass. 260 zz (1) 


COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, cured 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 86 


Vocal Defects. Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


pecialist in Vocal Training, 
15i4 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 
TERMS.—Full course in a, $50 ; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
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5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in.diam. Send for 
Globes 'H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, 


Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Olarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 

The Speaking Voice, 

The Cause and Cure of Stammering, 


Clarke’s Normal Method of Vocal Training, Do. el f ten, $25; Do f fifteen, $10 8 sabes 
For Singing, Public Speaking, Keading, | 10°: Scteties, Schools, and Church classes, Special Class for Min- 
and the Cure of Stammering. isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 308 zz (1) 


ICK’S RECITATIONS—No, 12. 


Containing everything that is fresh oe including CHARACTER SKETCHES, 
DIALECT PLEO ES, HUMO US, SENTIMENTAL, PATHETIC, PA- 
TRIOTIC, ELOQUEN I',and SEHEOUS. Each Number contains about 180 pages, 
of Reading Matter, printed on fine paper, from clear type. Each number is complete in 
itself, and nothing is repeated. Paper Cover, price 30 cts. ; or full Cloth, price, 50 cts. 
For sale by all Booksellers. a copies sent to any address upon receipt of price. 


Dial Recitations, and Amateur Plays. 
DICK & FITZGERALD, New York. 
Just Issued. A NEW EDITION OF THE Just Issued. 


MUSIC READER, 


BY KBEYS & MEIGONEN. 

The Publishers, in brio this work to the notice of the Profession, feel assured that an examination of the 
book is all that will be renaited to guarantee its introduction. For class-teaching, as well as for private tuition, 
the Music READER has no equal. Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per doz. Sample copies mailed 4 postpaid for 75 cts. 

P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you wantin the music| Address W. Hi. BO & Co., 
line. Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 1881 sent - Dealers in Sheet Music and 


Music Books 
n receipt of athree-cent postage-stamp. eow 1102 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 East 147TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Teachers in Every Branch of Education. 
Professors, Governesses, Companions, Tutors, Readers. 
1151 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

An experience of thirty years in educational work 
enables Miss HxEssrE to supply Teachers especially 
adapted to teach the modern languages. Send for cir- 
culars. The best references given. Address 
302 Miss HELENE HESSE, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 
pe PROFESSOR LEGEND 


RE, 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 
inckney 5 Schools Teach 
Pinckney’s Agency 5 Schools 3 Teachers 
1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. sappiee Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 
U. 8. School and 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DOMESTIO BUILDING 
Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS. 
Made only by the 


New York Book Silicate Slate Co” 
Send for ciroular. 191 FULTON 8T., N. ¥. 


~ Catalogues on Application. 


-—Mathematical Instruments (160 
Optical Instruments and (144 pp. 
pp- 


Lanterns and Slides ( 
« TV.—P’ and Chemical (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


1222(1) 9234 Chestuut St,, Philadelphia. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Anecdotal History of British Parliament. - - Jennings D Appleton & Co 2 50 
Marston. - - - Macdonald 1 50 
All Alone - - - - - - - Theuriet “ 25 
Atomic Theory. - - - - - - Wurtz ° 1 50 
Good as Gold. - - - - - - - Lewryand Doane’ Biglow & Main 35 
Sterling Gems. - - - - - - Perkins & Mann a 50 
Transcendental! Physics. - - - - - Zilner Colby and Rich 1 50 
Music-stady in Germany. - - - - Fay Jansen, McClarg & Co 1 25 
Diphtheria. - - - - Matthews Bros & Bryant 1 50 
Passion-fiowers. Seaside Li ,No. 913. - - Bat New York News Co 10 
Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. Seaside Library, No. 916. - Craik ee 20 
Ballet dancer’s Husband. Seaside Library, No. 911. Feydeau “ 20 
History of English People. 2 pts. Seaside Lib., No. 861. Green a each, 20 
Outlines of United States History. - - - - Holbrook “ Normal Teacher” PubCo 75 
Experiments in Chemistry. - - - d 40 
Queer Queries. - - - - - 25 
Jean-Frangois Millet. - - «2 - Sensier . James R Osgood & Co 2 00 
Sanskrit and Its Kindred Literatures. - . - Poor Roberts Bros 3 00 
John Howard Raymond: His Life = Letters. oe Harriet R Lloyd Fords, Howard & Hulbert : = 
The Easiest Wa Housekeeping Cooking. 16mo. 
Art of Corres: - - - - - Carrol Carrol 2 00 
Oatlines of ry of France. 2d ed. - - Guizot Estes & Lauriat 3 00 
e Human Race. - - - - - - Robertson Harper & Bros 1 50 
Island Life. - - - - - - Wallace 66 ' 4 00 
Declamations and Dialogues. - - - - Gilmore Henry A Sumner & Co 50 
Care and Culture of Chi >» .° - - - Sozinskey HC Watts & Co 2 50 
Revelations of a Boston Physician. - - - Stevens A Williams & Co 1 00 
Sunlight and Shadow. Subscription. - - - Gough A D Worthin &Co 32 
Goethe's Mother. Co . with e, Lavater, Wieland &c. A 8 Griggs, trans Dodd, Mead & Co 2 00 
The Practical Music er. 8vo, pp. 214, W L Smith Jones Bros 50 
Forbriger’s Drawing-tablets. Rev. ed., 8 vols., sq. 8vo. A Forbriger baa per doz, $2.40, 3-60 
Wayside Flowers. A collection of short poems. - sc J B Lippincott & Co 1 2 
Old-time Child-life. - - - - - 1 25 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Puysicians or Lone Practice.—In regard 
to the administration of ‘Compound Oxy- 
gen,” the new remedy for chronic ailments 
which is attracting so much attention, we wish 
to say that we are physicians of long practice 
and experience, not venders of a patent medi- 
cine. Our business is to cure diseases. There has 
come into our possession a knowledge of the way 
in which to combine oxygen and nitrogen, the 
two elements which make up our common or 
atmospheric air, in such proportions as to ren- 
der it much richer in the vital or life-giving 
quality. It contains no medicament, unless 
the elements of pure air are medicines, and its 
administration introduces nothing into the 
body which the system does not welcome as a 
friend, accept with avidity, and a 
as entirely homogeneous to itself. You will 
find many of these results recorded in our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, which is sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 
and 1111 Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We desire to call the special attention of 
School Committees, Supervisors, and Teachers 
in the primary schools to the announcement 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons, on the first page of 
Tue JourRNAL of this week, of Sheldon’s New 
Phonic Reading- Charts. These excellent 
charts, for use in the elementary schools, are an 
important addition to Scribner’s Educational 
Series. The charts consist of twenty numbers, 
printed in admirable style on strong manilla 
paper, and conveniently bound with a black- 
walnut cleat, in folio, and are sold for the very 
low price of $3.60. A stand for displaying the 
charts is furnished for 50 cents additional. 
Sheldon’s Charts, in their original form, were 
immensely popular and very useful, and since 
they have been entirely rewritten and thor- 
oughly revised by the author, they become al- 
most indispensable as helps to teaching read- 
ing. They are printed in large clear type, and 
contain only pure phonic words, making use 
of no signs but the ordinary letters, and greatly 
simplify the phonic method of teaching. They 
are also equally adapted to the word-method, 
when this is preferred. They are suited to 
accompany Sheldon’s, or any good series of 
readers. Send for further particulars to the 

ublishers, or to W. F. Whittemore, New- 
England agent, 23 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

We ask all our readers, either menor wo- 
men, who desire to secure lucrative employ- 
ment, and at the same time do a good work in 


disseminating useful information, to read the 
announcement under head of “ Agents Want- 


ed,”’ of G. W. Carleton & Ce., Madison Square, | 674 


New York. The one-volume Encyclopedia 
noticed in this issue of Tue JouRNAL, under 
the head of ‘‘ New Publications,” is a work of 
rare excellence. It presents an immense 
amount of useful, instractive, and entertain- 
ing information in a condensed form. Agents 
will find it an easy book to sell. For terms, 
territory of sale, and other particulars, address 
G. W. Carleton & Co., publishers, Madison 
Square, New York. 


THE preliminary announcements of Thomas 
Cook & Sons’ Excursions for Europe, for the 
season of 1881,are made. See advt. in another 
column. This firm are so well known as 
caterers to the comfort of American travelers 


in Europe, that they need no commendation. 
More than 1500 ladies and gentlemen have 


visited Europe in their parties, and testify to 


the completeness and excellence of their arange- 
ments. We advise all of our readers to send at 
once for their new circular. They will send 
out three grand excursion parties, the an- 
nual May party, the June party, and the An- 
nual Vacation party, and probably a special 
company in August. Private and family par- 
ties will also be accommodated at terms that 
will save much expense. 


HAVING enjoyed the luxury of one of Mark's 
Adjustable Folding Chairs for many months, we 
fee] justified in saying no single article of fur- 
niture in any drawing-room, library, or study 
will contribute an equal amount of rest and 
comfort to the owner. They are capable of 
being adjusted by the occupant to any position 
desired for ease and luxurious comfort. It is 
an easy chair, bed, invalid, reclining, and 
library chair, all at once. We have seen the 
best testimonials of physicians of eminence to 


the great value of this article among the sick. 
Send for catalogue, with correct illustrations 
of the same, and price-list. Every teacher 
should have one of these chairs. 


J. A. SWASEY’S system of blackboards sur- 
pass all. He knows what first-class black- 
boards are, and can make them. Employ bim, 
if you wish to have the best blackboards. . His 


prices are reasonable. Address J. A. Swasey, 
21 Brattle street, Boston. 


KipNey-Wort is an unfailing remedy for 
that tormenting disease, piles. It moves the 
bowels gently and freely, and then removes 
the cause. Men of endurance have healthy 
kidneys and liver. Lame back, constipation, 


and ong are unknown to them. The remedy 
for these diseases is Kidney-Wort. 

Ir you want to know the value of money, 
try to borrow some; and if you want to know 
the value of Esterbrook’s steel pens, you can 
ascertain it by testing them. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


Address A. §. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23622 (P) New York City. 
HONEY-BEES. 


The New ef Bee-keeping. Two Hun- 
dred Pounds of Honey in Small Glass Kos from a 
Hive of Bees every year. Swarming controlled. No 
loss of bees in winter. Ev one who has a farm or 
en can now kcep bees with pleasure and profit. 
Send for Circulars ll particulars. Address Mrs. 
LIZZIE E. COTTON, W. Gorham, Cumberland Co., Me. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Pive Years’ Musical Course. 
Pour Specie Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Modern Languages, 


Teachers’ Course for those onl ho ha 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, wil) 


THRERACHERS! 


For the coming 
well-known Cards MARCUS 
We have made a 


1OO Mats Warts Beauttul Carts, | 


oll Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 


& CO 


season po mene testetal and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 
ful selection, which we offer to Teachers enly at the following LOW PRICES: 


We CWO cece $1.00 


Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... 3.00 
Address early, H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


s cannot be cultivated too early. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, ‘iiss 


303 zz 


chair, and capa 


te Sample pages of Interlineara free. Send for our new Catalogue. { 


The Marks Improved Adjustable Folding Chair 
THE KINC OF ALL CHAIRS. 


Fully indorsed as the BEST chair ever procuens. combining, as it does, a 
CHAIR, BED, CHILD’S CRIB, INVALI 
ble of bei 
ease and comfort. Send for catalogue and price-list to 
MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING-CHAIRB CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


RECLINING, and LIBRARY 
adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for 


850 Broadway, New York. 


“A Book that Teachers can heartily 
advise their older pupils to read.” 


On the Threshold. 


By T. T. MUNGER. 
16mo, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


A book of thoroughly sensible, judi- 
cious, sympathetic, helpful talks to young 
people on Purpose, Friends and Compan- 
ions, Manners, Thrift, Self-reliance and 
Courage, Health, Reading and Intellect- 
ual Life, Amusements, and Faith. 


This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny ; it 
deals with the present and vital thought in literature, 
society, life; it is the hand-book to possible careers; it 
stimulates one with the idea that life is worth living; 
there are no dead words in it. Itisto be ranked with 
Principal Shairp’s “‘ Culture and Religion,” and Dr. 
Clark’s “ Self-Culture.” The production of a book 
of this sort is not an every-day occurrence; it is an 
event; it will work a revolution among the young men 
who read it; it has the manly ring from cover to cover. 
—New York Times. 

Here is a book which, if we had our way, every boy 
at the threshold of life should bave. It is an admirable 
book, which will do a great deal of good. It is one of 
the best books of the kind.— The Chicago Advance. 


Though there may be differences of opinion as to cer- 
tain details, the spirit of these chapters is true and ele- 
vating, and their usefulness is secured by an agreeable 
and tactful style, not at all common in the communica- 
tion.of profitable suggestions.—New York Observer. 

Among the many books of counsel for the young, we 
koow of none better adapted to impress them with 
wholesome lessons. It is not a volume of sage dull- 
ness, but full of stirring life and vigor. IT Is & BOOK 
THAT SHOULD GO BY THOUSANDS INTO THE HANDS 
OF THE YOUNG.—Lutheran Quarterly. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the Pubiishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00, Boston. 
SILK BANNERS 


J. & KR. LAMB, New York, 
59 Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price- 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 az 


To Every Subscriber 


TO THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


Who sends us the name of ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER and 
82.50 we will send, wey > paid, a copy of Orcutt’s 
Teacher’s Manua!i or Parent’s Manual (each 
a dollar book). The Literary World says of them : 

“ Mr. Orcutt’s books ought to be read by every teacher 
and parent ; we feel sure that there is not one in the 
land who cannot learn somewthing from them.” 

Address NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING 

305 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Maas, 


MAURY’S CEOCRAPHIES; 
Matchless works of the great American Geo her : 
First Lessons ... $036 Manual of Geogra fy $1.20 
World We Livein .. .75| Physical Geography.... 1.50 

CILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; 

A Series holding the very first rank among Scholars : 
Latin Primer ......$0.65 | Latin Reader........... $0.70 
Latin Grammar. .... Latin Exercise-book..... .70 


Specimens mailed on receipt of above prices. 


list | HUBBARD 


#024 University Publishing Oo., 19 Murray 8t., N.Y. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS 


WANTED, ume ever published, 
Carleton’s Condensed 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A WORLD OF KNOWLEDGE, collected together in 
One Volame, containing 6,000 REFERENCES to the 
most important matters of {interest in the world. The 
most interesting and useful book ever compiled, cover- 
ing almost the entire field of Learning. A large, hand- 
some octavo volume, 515 | illustrated. 
Price, $3.50. Just publis » and now in its seven- 
teenth edition. THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND. Sure 
success to every Agent who takes it. Sold only by sub- 
scription. Those to become Agents, for 
Descriptive Circulars and extra terms, 


Gc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 


305 f eow NEw York Ciry. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


and others, whose time is partially occupied, in all parts 
of New England, should correspond with W.F. MOORE, 
24 Congress St., Boston, regarding a magnificent serial 
work now being publish Favorable arrangements 


will be made with the right parties. 305 a 
TEACHERS CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME 
By Selling Our Latest Book, 


“GEMS FOR THE FIRESIDE.” 


Tmmensely ular. ‘A perfect cluster of jewels.’ 
Send for circular. 
B. A. FOWLER & C@., Publishers, 
301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 
WE PAY SALARY 
Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 


AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
301 tf 21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
to sell the most rewark- 


AGENTS WANTED 
Idol Worship of the World 


By F. 8. DoBBINs, late Yokohama, Japan. A new 
book of matchless iniérest, describing the marve/ous 
varieties and strange superstitions of faolatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The on/y vol- 
ume ever issued covering this great subject. Contains a 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem- 
ples, shrines, sacrifices, etc., connected therewitl:. It is 
most steeeinay illustrated, and bound in unique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderful book, certain fo 
sell immensely. For sample pages, terms, etc., address 
OS., 723 Chestnut Philada. 303) 


ENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
304g Applyto H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 


Attention, Teachers ! 
AGENTS WANTED! | 


Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find it for 
their interest to correspond with us. For 
information, terms, circulars, and spect- 
men copies, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 


Manager of Subscription Dept. of THF JOURNAL. 
303 16 Mawley St., Bosten, Mass. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. Publish ers 
Tue AIR MorsTeNeR. —I. W. Parmenter, Vocal Music Cau Be Taught Successfully BiBLE DICTIONARY. 
Eaq., office of The Methodist, 16 Murray strest, PRACTICAL MUSIC READER. 


New York city, has invented and manufac- 


This valuable book, by W. L. Smira, Deputy State 


Latest, Largest, Best. 


Bes TON UNIVERSITY. E ig ht Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 


tures the Improved (patent) Air-Moistener, 
which we have tested and found to be the most 


Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the Jnductive 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
in a a single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


certain means of securing pure air in our study | V *¢*¢s. Four courses of study. Jas. W. STRONG, Pres. superior to any other singing-book over pe hed. By| 400 Engravings. 12 Colored Maps. 958 Pages. 
sists of a series of shallow pans, from eight to a4 LOLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. For both| hool Handsomely bound in Cloth, price only $2.50, Half 


tlemen. A to J. J. MORRISON 

dent. = pply 279 zz 

ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 

Three courses of study, ical, Latin-Scientific, THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 
D, Foss, D.D., Prest. 


The Bible Student's Cyclopedia. 


AIDS TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus, and Maps. 
By A. C. Morrow. Clo., $1.50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF PATENT ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOKS, 


119 and (21 Willlam Street, New York. 
The ‘‘ Mark Twain” Scrap Book. 
The Art Scrap Beok. 
The Adhesive Wafer Scrap Book. 
The Gummed Stub File. 


bound ke Turkey Antique, $3.75. 
Full pound Turkey, $4.00. 
Published by 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
Philadelphia: 1122 Chestnut Street. 
ndolph 


73 Street. 
302jeow New York: 8 and 10 Bible House. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


C. W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


twelve in number, with water-surface contain- 
ing from 600 to 2200 square inches, ingeniously 
and ornamentally arranged so as to secure the 
largest amount of moisture possible to the hot 
and dry air which comes into our rooms in the 
home, school, or office from the furnaces below. 
This Air-Moistener is adapted to the register 
in the side-wall, or under the mantel or in the 
floor. It is a perfect and instantaneous liquid 
fumigator, and effectually prevents dry throats 
and all the terrible consequences of breathing 
the poisonous gas and dust that rise constantly 
from even the best regulated furnaces. We 
can bear testimony to the surprising and genial 
change produced by the use of this Air-Moist- 
ener in our own study. The heated air be- 


acopy atonce. Samples sent post- for 35c. Ad- 
dress JONES BROS & co, 200 tf 


___ PROFESSIONAL. 


= 
yy OF READING. Saturday Normal Classes.— 
FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON (pupil of Lewis Baxter 
Monroe), Instructor in Elocution, Colby Univ. Call at, 
or address, 3% Beacon Street, Boston. 303 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


co OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
e 


Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
rtments. For circular apply to ANNA BARIGHT, 
Princ., Freeman Place, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
Reference, Wm. F. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE CHANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
ver, N. H. A 4-years’ course designed for instrac- 
tion “in the practical and useful arts of life.” Inquire 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stamps, send you,— 

NEW SCHOOL AGENCY CATALOGUE ; 


of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. ER. RUGGLES. 3012 Send for Descriptive List. 304 Sample C TEACHER’S COMPANION ; 
comes as natural, pure, and health-giving as WIVERSITY OF TER CITT OF NBW Teak Descript. oof 100 Choice Selections, 18 Nos.; 
that which we breathe out-of-doors in a pleasant Medical ent. For circulars and informa R. WORTHINGTON, 
day in The on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 770 Broadway, New VYerk. tainmente, Dime alogues ond 
passes over the water-surface, which stops a RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
gasand dust, and gives a genial and pleasant Address Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass, | and Importer of the Choicest English Books. 


atmosphere to breathe. For school-rooms, 
crowded with pupils, breathing the dry, heated 
air coming from furnaces, this Air-Moistener 
would seem to be indispensable. It is easily 
managed, requiring that the fountain be 
filled once daily; it takes up but little room, 


Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKS 


for private or public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 


ARD, Boston. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re course two years. 
Post uate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
— all term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
f. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 az 


sample card, 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS ; 
List for Educational Papers, Books, 
ar BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._8 
One of My Special Offers te Teachers. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


de rather ornamental. We advise NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
to send to Mr. Parmenter for his illustrated _ =e = Gen and Lands By Capt. Cus. W. HALL, he! both to one address, $2.60. 
‘ 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


Mins WOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


Address oc. W. HAGAR, 


“The Great Bonanza,” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N. ¥. 


etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 

A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not 2imed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 


circular, giving full description and price-list of 


this valuable invention. 295 tf 


Tue New York Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta-| 0 °¥t a) thi d to a0 tien ~ pe Th Th \ f th Y 
street, New York, have recently patented a ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. minister to the. pleas res’ of the ima ination. Itisn UCCESSES 0 ar. 
w oung reade leased. 
novelty for home and school use that is not West | Bent by mall on of pelea, 
only very useful, but exceedingly convenient. m OnovuTT, A.M., cipal. 12 Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


It is called “‘ The Young Artist’s Blackboard 
and Easel Combined.” It is unequaled for the 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


: ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. By Mrs. M. B. C. Stab 
variety of uses it can be put to for the amuse- For catalogue or information, » at New Gaver’ Editor of Good Times 
t and education of the young at home ote, Carey's Principles of Social 10.00 
men young arey Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tab- 


8vo..... 


A fASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | Carey’s Unity of Law. 


This Blackboard and Easel is accompanied AT W For Both Sex Ca s Past, Present, and Future. &vo. ate ’ leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 
a age printed upon ext Thursdag, Feb. 10, 1881. Harmony of Interests : Agricultural, Primary Schools, Kindergartens, and 
stiff cards a na groove at 55 Address E. H. RUSSELL, Prin 00d 

4 = Elder’s Memoir of Henry C. Garey. 8vo......... .75 1 Volume. i6moe. Boards, Price, 50 cts. 


of the board, for drawing. It is reversible, for 
marking on both sides; is very portable and 
easily carried about the house. Size 18x24 
inches, height 46 inches, which allows the 
child to sit or stand while drawing. No fam- 
ily should be without one. Price of all with 
chamois, rubber, and five dustless crayons, 
$6.00. Sent by express to dealers, one dozen 
in crate, or singly to families. 


Second Edition Now Ready. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades, 
Blackboard Exercises, &c., adapted to scholars in the 
Common, Grammar, and High Schools. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 1679 Washington St. ore Deacon House), Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Regular P A Special and Ad 

course Of stu: ‘oO years. an 

vanced Course for specia of 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


G. I. JONES & OO., 
St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars. 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 

Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors, 
Send for catalogue. Selling Agents for New Eng., 

KNIGHT, ADAMS 


When ordering Books, Goods of any ~ 14 Milk Street, Boston. 1 volume, i6mo, Boards. Price, 50 cts. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
yr thon advertised tn Tite JOURNAL oF) doth KNIGHT, “ADAMS+2 /NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS, 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise PoLiock, 


SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss, 14 Milk St., Boston, 


Reversible Writing - Books (patented | Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D.C. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. k ° ° ” 
are best. Loo hem 
whet | NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. Boo tationers Volume. Fetes, ot 
TABLISHED 1845, or exes. . 
W.& L. GURLEY, Troy, N. For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 AND DEALERS IN sent by mail, postage-paid, on 
Civil. Engineers’ and PREPARATORY. 4) TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
ngineers Urveyors Instruments, | scHoor, 20-265 Boylston Bt., pi 
Dealers in all kinds of 4 Boston. Classical, Scientific, ‘Business, Military. The ae We carry the largest stock of School ow romfie ’ ,» Mass. 
Field and Office to twenty-one years of age. Special students received | England, A full line of Blank Books and MONTHS (10 Nos.) of THE 
Fall illustrated price-list, on application. 264 tf (1) | ‘n all sections of Upper Department. == = —-—s_| Stationery, adapted to every want. Special EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
solicited, ADDRESs 4S ABOVE. 


($2.50 a year) on trial for 
Twenty-five Cents. Stamps 
taken. Of it the Chicago 77i- 


‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 
R.I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools, an 
rienced teachers throughout. 
locution ; new school bui 


A.A.WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


or Business. Ex 


Special teachers of dings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 


Nationa! Subscription Agency 


Artists’ Colormen » | Philosophical Laboratory j, Military Drill. Apply to H OW one ‘the Bind in the U- 5, bune says: “The best con- 
594 Washi Ss panther and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send ducted paper of its kind in 
ngton St., Boston. ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- America.” Barnes’ Monthly 

Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ Oti Colors | (7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate, ers supplied with Books, and Station- says: “A power all through 
essrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. S AV E ery of every kind at wholesale rates. the West, and authority every- 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. A full line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 


G comm GLopes always on hand. sprigs tet on where.” Prof. Childs, State 
mmercia application. School Su kinds. j i « 

J. DAVIS WILDER, cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz” | MONEY, | 2hiress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 

HIRAM, MAINE. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.)| QREYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 253 ss 13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. Scurnal in the United States.” 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. 
ys for Co or for the Scientific School. 
\ogues address BENJ. F. A.M., Principal. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
M Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buok A. M, 


his offer good until March 1, 
1881. Address, J. FRED WAG- 
GONER, Publisher, Chicago, IIl. 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 


By L. B. Fir1etp, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 


Advocates good schools, teachers, and good pay 
with no discrimination women. 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT 
OF ALL COLORS. 


' ' BLACKBOARD SURFAORS, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 uz 


WILLIAM WOOD & 00., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English 4i:ammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiclogy. 
Rescoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinsen’s Ganeot’s Elementary 


Y Very favorable terma for introduction. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has superior advan for Classicai and Scientific 
training. Apply toH.T. FULLER, Principal. 170 zz 


Win NEWTON English and Classical 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 51] as 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS 


Is called to our 


Office Pencils. 


owledged by those using them to be su to : ite 
the best imported. Particularly adapted for School OV. BRYANT & STRATTON BUS. COLLEGE DI VERY SUBSCRIBER SHOULD | $1.2 a year, in advance. en copies, 6 cents. 
“se. Call or send for = eaten Street, a3 HAVE A BINDER FOR HIS JOURNAL.| Address L. B. FIF » Kearney, Nebraska. 
= BLANK-BOOK MANU PACTURER, | A thorough snd practical business course. THEY WILL BE FURNISHED BY US FOR $1, $5 0 $20 at home. Sa worth 05 free. 
20 Hawley Btreet, Circular free by addressing T. B. STOWELL, Prin. | POSTPAID, Address this Office. 304 & Co., 
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The Most Po 


JOURNAL OF 


ular School Books 


oF DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appletens’ Scheel 
ste 
Pen and Picture Series. 


Medel Ce eae (Sli Copies). 
Oo — Gilding Copies). 


Youmans’s Botanies. 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
Hadley’s Greek Grammar. 


Com ato Price Catalogue of all our Schoo! Publicatioos 
i Schools to apd Universities, sent poet 


terms for and regular supplies. Send for “‘ Educational Notes 


New Geographics. 
Cernell’s Geographics. 
Quackenbes’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
rus raw 
Primer Series Science, History, and Lit- 
eratare. 


Ballard’s Pieces te 
Ballard’. Werds, Werd-Writer. 
Ete. Ete., 
wprising Test Rooks 
paid on 


Liberal 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Sealine 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library, 
Strictly professional! books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


Sam sree Sor A liberal | & 
$1.50 per annum. e pen 


Clubs and 
Send for descriptive 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William 8%, NEW YORK. 
M. CABLE, 39 Bremfcid Besten. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Publish Pa. 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPH 


MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN DING-CHARTS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS. 
NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


THE 
GRADED PROBLEMS IN 


SARGENT’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOG 
DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


Goo 
THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 
SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BUTLER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY. 
TENNY’S GEOLOGY. 


XFORD’S SENT SPEAKER. 
% RD’S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM’S LaTIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 


OLARE & MAYNARD, New York, 


lish and 
Hatchisen’s 


J.D. ’ 
4 Madison 8t., 


E. CLAXTON & CO., 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


ABRAM BROWN, 
111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


y: 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geogra and 
Diehl’s Choice Rea 
Walker's Elements of 
& Shem's New Latin-English 
Hay’s "Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & co., 


NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 
Dana's Geological Story; 
cerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton's Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 


yf 


EDUCATION. 
J.B. LIPPINOOTT &00., Publishers 
PHILADELPR 
Invite attention to the oa ty teen: Works 
Cutter’s Series of Physiol 


ogies. 

Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman's mology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 22 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


following the newest and text-books, 
and tre endoresd by prominent educator as superior 


Normal First Header. 


omp 

Buckwalier’s Elementary ler. 
Comprehensive Speaker. 
Kiderherst’s Blowpipe Analysi«. 
ai 
rewn lementary Algebra. 

Sharplese’s Geometry. 
—@™ Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


44 Milk Street, Beston. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
36 Bromfeld S., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 


Supplementary Reading, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supr. Boston, and 
H. MARVEL, Supt. of Clow, Gloucester, Mass 


Specimen copies cemts each. 
6. B. BEEDE, Debugque, LEAOH, N.Y., Agte. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin Sq.. NEW YORE, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in the World. 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. — The Tem- 
VIII, — Richari Il. — Richard III. — 

Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — H Vv. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King John.— Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part II.—King Lear. 

From Epwis A. ABBOTT, M.A., 
spearian Grammar.” — have not seen any edition that 
com so much into so 
sm. c@, nor any that so completely avoids the 
laults of commentaries on 8 
needless r tion, superfluous and un- 
scholar-like ignoring of diffs of difficulties. for 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & O0O., Boston. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of ra 4 
etches and 


With Bi otes. .25. 
“ American Belecti 


ons frem the or 
Whittier, 

With Introduction 

reading-book for 

igh and Grammar Schools, and =e less 


the general reader. 
BALLADS AND LYRICS. Selected and ar- 
at- 


ranged by Henry LopGE. i6mo. A 
py | epllection of about one hundred and of 
best ballads and lyrics in English and Am 
literature. Hardly any striking poem of these classes, 
Chevy Chase” to “The Wonderful One Hoss 
Sitay ” is omitted from this book, which is equall 
firs le for use in schools and the family circle. 31.35. 25. 
Han nive terature, 12mo. §2. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, — 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 
Murdock’s Vocal Oulture. UP 25. 
Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


JONES BROTHERS & 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Uv. a 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetiecs. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & OO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York 
Paysen, Dunton & Scribuer’s Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's Drawing Series. 
Dinsmere’s Graded 8 fline Blanks. 
Patterson’s Com itien Books. 
Cresby’s Greek Text Beoks. 
Hanseon’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Wilsen’s Treatise on 


fa 
A. 8. MANSON. Bromfela Bt, Boston. 


solicited. 


Vol. XIII.—No. 5. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
yot's 
@uy ot's Wall aps, 
‘Sheldon’ s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
8 Zoologies, 
end 5 many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 93 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVI LL.D., 
Principal of Beate Normal School, » N.Y. 
of practical instruction an on as 
to the best methods teaching this most rtant 
branch of education. Sent to ers by 
mail post-paid on receipt of P+ cts. 285 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Arithmeti 
Bchcol course in two books.) 
Olme Algebras and tics, 


y’s 
Pattersen’s Speliers. 
Celten’s New aplhies. 
Shaw's lish Literature. 
utline of U. 8. Mistery. 

Heokes’s New Physiology. 

Natural Phil 
Avery’s mts of Natura oso 
Hills Elem. ef Bheteric and C 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 
For terms addres WARREN P. ADAMS 
t for New 


L. PRANG & 00., 48 Franklin Street, Besten. 
Arr anp Epvoationat THOMPSON, BROWN & 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, sated aid 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
Pa ot of Emdustrial Dra RATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
prepared for public schools by PRor. WALTER ral and written work throughout. 
grees! supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public} PART I. contains object lessons work and 
oels, and Director of Ed in Mass. | is is designed f primary schools. 
The American Drawing Models for for the use 11. has well graded meatal and written exam- 
les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
of art termediate er first two years of the 
mar-school . It leads up to the Practical th- 
Drawing Materials. metic, and gives the _* ledge of arithmetic 
—T for ordinary 
Series. For schools; Parts I. and Ii. are also 
and Animals and lants represented in their) Bradbury’s Katon’s Klemen Arith- 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- | metics forin a two-bvok or three and Practical Arh 
Prang’s American Chromos. ulars sent on rrespondence so- 
licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 10 Metropolita Block, 
NEW YORK.|UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 00 
vo y, 
The Series (30 vols.), 
The Advanced Bolence Series (18 vols. 1.95 Eni 
4.50 | Helmes’ Histor and Grammars. 


of, Biograph 
try for ome 


Putnam's “art books. 65 vols., each 50 
8 English Classics 1.50 


Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus w 1.26 


Sturtevant’s 1.78 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.50 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illus 2. 


Home Reading. 75 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
tothe 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Phiiadeiphia 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Baub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s Knglish Grammars. 
Pelten’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


Putnam io Hints 


303 eow 


Venable’s Arithmetics, A bra, 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Se 

Jehnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Seriex. 155 zx 


TEXT-BOOKS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Piace, New York. 
Have Just Published, 


00|1._ Text-beok on Elementary Mechanics 


for the use of Colleges and Schools y Epwarp 8. 
DANA, Assistant Prof. of Natura] in Yale 
College, and author of ‘‘ Text-book of Mineralogy.” 

1 vol., 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 
Il.—_Indastrial Science Drawing — Element- 
ARY PROJECTION Drawine—Theory and Practice, 
pe A Preparatory and Higher Scientific Schools, Indus- 
—— Classes, and the Self-instruction of 
Seashore Draftsmen, and Artisans. ty 
Prof. 8. ARREN, C. E. 5th edition 
and with a new division of the élements of Machines. 
With 24 me plates. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Ill, Treatise on Engincering. By D. 
a Revised a 
with large additions. ‘Now +, With chapter 
on River Improvement. Profusely illus. 8vo, cl., $5. 


OMILLAN & 00.’8 
OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT- BOOKS : 
xley’s Lessens n . 
Lessons in Physical 93-10 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. — 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. - 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. — 

ROYSE’S American Literature. | 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


im Elem. Chemistry 
Jones Junier Course of Pr. C 
in LL, 


PUBLISH 


91:75, 


Bleecker St., New York, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published. — McGUFFEY’S REVISED READING-CHARTS. 
Nos., com: 
MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READ convenient forms: Manilla 
oot best Book Paper and mounted on heavy Tar Boards. 
Published by ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-Bngland Agent, OINOINNATI anv NEW YORK. 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STRERT, 


88 
Third 
“ “ Fifth “ 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
| 
| on 
Leighten’s Histery ef Rome; 
tel rence ourse 
Reed Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
Lesseus in English ; 
| 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Labbertons Historical Series. N 
Brooks’ Classics. H 
Co ’s English Literature. 
| 
§ 
tewarts Lessons in Biem. Physics, 1.10 | 
feckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.235 
Educational Catalogue sent free on 
OOLLIN BROTHER, ss 
| THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
Olmsted's Schoo! Astronomy History of English Literature, 
{ Parker's In a series of Biographical Sketches by 
Seott’s of Unt P 
} Beview History lates, ; 


